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PARSON, PEN, AND PENCIL. 



CHifPTER I. 



We visited, on the 1st of July, the Royal 
Asylum for the Young Blind — an institution of 
which it is impossible to speak too highly. It 
was fonnerly situate in the Rue St. Victor. It 
is now in the Rue de Sevres, where the extent of 
accommodation, and general style of the building, 
are greatly superior to that of the former site. 
Young blind persons are_ here supported and 
educated gratuitously for eight years. There are 
at present one hundred and eighty, two-thirds of 
which number are male. It happened to be a day 
of special business. On entering the great hall, 
we were asked by an officer in waiting, whether 
we bad our tickets ; and on ascertaining that we 
were not aware of the necessity of presenting such 
credentials, over and above our pagseport^ he 
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2 THE PARSON, 

good-humouredly infonned us that there was to 
be a Lottery to-day in the Interior, and that we 
had merely to go and purchase a ticket each at 
the porter'^s-lodge ; which tickets might possibly 
entitle us, at the drawing, to a prize. Accordingly 
we paid a franc each, and, thus provided, ascended 
the staircase and soon found ourselves among se- 
veral patrons, directors, and friends of the insti- 
tution, who were stationed in a moderately-sized 
apartment to receive the governors who might 
attend ; and to pay polite attentions to such ladies 
as were arriving every minute. We reached the 
place at half-past twelve. In the room just men- 
tioned was a table, which filled a very considerable 
space. It was covered with a large assortment of 
every description of fency-work and " nic-nacs ;" 
some of which, it was stated, had been made (and 
very beautifully) by the blind of both sexes. I 
had particular reasons for wishing to possess some 
of these ; but they were not attainable except 
through the medium of drawn prizes. After look- 
ing around for about a quarter of an hour, I gained 
an introduction to the resident secretary, and he 
made me known to the treasurer, and to two or 
three other authorities, by favour of whose special 
attention I subsequently gained a complete insight 
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into the system and discipline (moral and educa- 
tional) of the institution. These gentlemen led 
us into the ante-chapel, a very noble structure, 
resembling on a miniature scale the parish church 
of All Souls, Langham-place, London. Great 
preparations had been made in the way of tem- 
porary platforms, steps, inclined planes, chairs, 
and benches, to accommodate with ease the nu- 
merous visitors of the day. The drawing of the 
lottery, in which seven^eighths of the prizes were 
contributions from benefactors^ was for the benefit 
of a branch of the institution contiguous to the 
premises, and was to be preceded by a concert, in 
which the pupils were exclusively to perform. 

When the concert should be concluded, the 
drawing would commence in front of the orches- 
tral elevation; and, that being terminated, the 
Asylum workshops and study-apartments would 
be thrown open to the visitors present. 
, Our lottery tickets were printed in this form : 

*'Societe de Patronage et de Secours pour les Aveugles 
travaiUeurs." * 

* This is a class of the lower grade of pupils who are 
lyrought up to handicraft work. Many of the superior 
4$l8S8 are well descended, and are engaged in literary oc- 
cupations only. The son of our countryman, Hayter, the 
painter, only recently left this asylum; 
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LoTEBIB. 

Au profit de TAtelier fonde par la Soci^te, 

Boulevart d'Enfer, 8. 

Prix du BiUet': 1 franc. 

No. 1931. 



La Societe recevra avec reconnoissance les Lots qu'on 
voudra bien lui offrir. 

The programme du concert stated that there 
would be vocal and instrumental pieces, performed 
by the professors and pupils. [These bills were 
all in raised types, so as to be legible by any visir 
tors who might be blind; of whom we saw several.] 



1. Part of a Symphony for the full Orchestra. Mozart. 

2. Rossini's March in *' Otello," arranged ^ 

for the Piano,-— to be executed by > Hertz, 
Mademoiselle Bretzner. . . . • j 

3. Les Suisses : melody for three voices. . CandU, 

4. Air, with variations, for the Clarionet, ) j^^ 

to be executed by M. Grosjean. . . J 

5. Cavatina from " The Huguenots," — to \ jLf r^ 

be sung by Mademoiselle Berta. . . J 

6. Overture for the full Orchestra. . . . Gauthier.- 



The Orchestra to be conducted by M. Gauthier, Chief 

Leader of the Band to the Institution. 

The Piano was made by M. Montal, formerly a pupil, and 

now Instrument Maker to the Institution. 

In the canopy, or recess, at the back of the. 
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pktFonn, I noticed two double basses and a violon- 
cello, two kettle-drums, and one common drum. 
There were cases at hand containing trumpets, 
elarionets, French horns, oboes, flutes, violins, and 
tenors.. There was not a bassoon or trombone, but 
I believe there was an dphideide.* 

The audience was composed of respectably at- 
tired individuals, of mostly the middling class of 
merchants, of affluent tradespeople, and military 
men ; there were some en blouse ; there were also 
some personages of distinction. Oount Portalis 
y^as expected to arrive in time to sit as president 
over the whole of the day's proceedings, but an 
excuse for his unavoidable absence arrived instead; 
iand the ch&ir was taken by Monsieur Durieu, a 
very handsome gentlemanly personage, of pleasing 
jand fluent address in speech, and well acquainted 
with the forms of business, being Inspector-general 
of the Charitable Institutions of Paris. Several 
members of both Houses, wearing their orders, 
were also present. 

The dress imiform of the male pupils for this 
and other such public days, as on Sundays, is dark 

* Or, as the young London scamps of eight or ten years 
of €Lge, that swarm on the pavement, generally call it 
" orphan child." 
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blue dress coats, mth. gilt metal buttons, resem- 
bling those worn in the Horse Guards (Blues) ; 
the coat being made right up to the neck like a 
military jacket ; black silk cravats or stocks ; blue 
trowsers ; hair also cut short, en miUtaire. 

The girls wore chocolate-coloured moussellne 
de laine gowns, with capes of the same colour, and 
white linen collars. Most of them had their hair 
elegantly plaited at the back of the head ; but 
they were all very plain featured, and three wore 
green spectacles. 

The young men were, for the most part, good 
looking ; and some only required the seeing eye 
to be decidedly handsome. It was singularly 
strange to observe some of them looking forward 
intently on the audience. Probably these were 
they who have a faint glimmering of vision, and 
could perceive that there were people in the area 
beneath. I should say their ages varied from 
seventeen to twenty. One of the professors led 
in six young men, taking the first by the hand, 
that he might place that number in the several 
chairs arranged for this or that performer ; one of 
these could play a violin, another a flute, and so 
on. Having placed them he went out, and pre- 
sently eight other came in through a doorway to 
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the right of the platform ; these came along rery 
steadily in gait, considering their rapid step, and 
speedily seated themselves on the first eight rows 
of chairs flanking the orchestra. 

I observed that each touched his precursor'^s 
coat-skirt, by way of following the leader well, 
and without hazard of upsetting or tumbling over 
Anything. As is invariably the case, they were 
all in high spirits, and talked and smiled without 
intermission. Then a very fine looking matronly 
-woman, neatly but rather expensively dressed^ 
(this was Mademoiselle Gaithe, the '' Institutrice"" 
or head of the house on the female side, and chief 
Instructress,) led in two girls from the left en- 
trance, who were followed by six, each lightly 
touching the other in the waist ; and these were 
placed to the left of the orchestra. A young 
woman, blind, next came in, bringing in her train 
ten more ; and, when these were seated, I saw ten 
youths come in on the opposite side — the blind 
leading the blind. The last five of this half-score 
put their hands on their precursors^ shoulders, and 
seemed to be highly diverted at the proceedings* 
When about a hundred, or, perhaps, ninety in all, 
had been thus arranged with as little confusion ) 
mistake, or delay as if all had enjoyed perfect 
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vision, the chief musician and veteran leader of 
the musical department, Gauthier, himself blind, 
and about fifty-seven years of age, stepped up from 
the area or floor of the hall, and began to enquire 
of the twenty-five young men who were to per- 
form, whether each was in readiness ; at leAst, by 
their gestures in reply, 1 inferred that this was the 
purport of his speal^ing to them. At this mo^ 
ment a party of four or five gentlemen entered the 
audience part of the ante-chapel, leading in an 
elderly personage, who was blind, and to whom 
they seemed to defer with much respectfulness. 
The parties around me could not inform me who 
this was; and 1 forgot to ask the secretary when I 
afterwards conversed with him on other points of 
higher interest. 

It was a strange spectacle to behold so large a 
number of musicians of either sex, qualified to 
entertain an assembly for the space of two hours 
with vocal and instrumental harmony, — sitting at 
their ease without desks or music books. The 
effect of the performance was enhanced by this 
circumstance. All that was played or sung, (and 
both playing and singing were admirable,) seemed 
to be impromptu. As we should say, in the clerical 
calling, it was, to all appearance, extempore ; and 
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(what is not by any means a ^^ sequitur^ in 
extemporaneous perfoimances^ in orchestra or pul- 
pit) this seemingly spontaneous exercise of skill 
wap of a high order of excellence. 

But all the pieces had been well committed to 
memory, and the precision of execution was 
astonishing. The first start was accomplished 
with as nice exactitude as if every eye had been 
capable of watching the descent of the first 
yiolin'^s bow. The leader was, as I have said, 
Gauthier. The second violin was a young man 
two-ahd-twenty years of age : he wore a hand- 
some ring on his left hand^s third finger ! The 
delight he seemed to feel throughout the whole 
of the performances was pleasant to behold. 

The clarionet, flute, and oboe notes, were 
given with unusual clearness and mellowness of 
tone. The only weak part of the wind instru- 
ments was the French horn, which I now and 
then detected in an unintentional discord. The 
introduction of a trombone into the . orchestra 
was not needful ; and this may explain its 
absence. The instrument may possibly be among 
those in which tlie musical classes are instructed ; 
but, if we consider that the accidental gliding ,oi 
the tube beyond the point at which a certain note 

B 5 
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is to be given forth, must inevitably produce a 
most discordant sound, and, from its loudness, 
interrupt most grievously the hannony flowing 
from other instruments, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the perfect use of the eye must be 
indispensable for accuracy in playing the trombone. 

Mdlle. Bretzner acquitted herself most credit* 
ably in a very difficult piece on the piano, 
involving some of Hertz's most elaborated pas- 
sages in fantasia. One of these was a beautifiil 
illustration of figurative counterpoint of the 
second order ; the discords being employed as a 
solid and substantial part of the harmony, into 
which they were introduced with the ingenious 
notes of preparation so happily employed by this 
talented composer ; and their resolution was 
exquisitely worked out. 

The certainty with which this poor girl 
brought her fingers down upon the keys, at 
wide intervals and with dropping notes, and gave 
a series of double shakes in a chromatic passage 
running through six octaves, elicited rapturous 
applause and expressions of astonishment from 
all, seeing or not seeing: the finale was quite 
marvellous. A lady of high rank, most ele- 
gantly attired) whom I had noticed^ some time 
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previously, speaking yery kindly to several of tbe 
girls, placed herself by the young pianiste's side 
as if to encourage her. She was the wife of one 
of the members present. The pianoforte was a 
" tubby'' dull instrument, and Mdlle. Bretzner 
richly merited a better ; but the circumstance of 
its being from the fectory of au old pupil of the 
asylum outweighed other considerations. 

A Monsieur Grosjean, aged about forty, 
evinced great powers in his clarionet accompani- 
ment played to the pianoforte-part of Berr's air 
with variations. The piano-player was about 
five-and-twenty years old, and performed his 
share of the duet most charmingly. 

Six girls stood up around the piano afterwards, 
and sang a very sweet glee in the Swiss style : 
two girls to each voice line. A seventh accom- 
panied them on the instrument. I could discern 
four out of the six singing in that shrill harsh 
intonation which is, perhaps, peculiar to the 
French female's voice. Whether in serious or 
comic opera, this screech is perceptible by every 
competent judge of vocal melody. 

Mdlle. Berta, who came towards the front of 
the platform, having her back to the piano, 
where a fellow-pupil was seated to accompany her, 
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drew down well merited applause during het 
execution of Meyerbeer's cavatina. Her abili- 
ties are of a high order ; the semitones in dome 
of the cadences were thrilling. On the whole. I 
wished the song had been omitted* The air was 
beautifully plaintive, and the blighted condition 
of ike poor songstress was too sorrowfully dis- 
played not to awaken very^ very painful feelings. 

The concert terminated with Gauthier^s grand 
finale concerto ; the din of which (for there was 
no lack of ^' fortissimo^' in it,) seemed to throw 
the second violin into a rdpture. As for the 
double drummer he became the Jupiter Tonans 
of the day, and banged away to his heart's con^ 
tent. He ought to have served in the artillery, 
and enjoyed his allegro con brio on a wider 
scale of reMThOnce. I am bound to add, 
however, that the piece was something far better 
than " sound and fury, signifying nothing.'' It 
exhibited, on the contrary, considerable talent of 
composition, and, in the cmdante movement, 
held the audience in fixed admiration. 

This being ended, and the instruments laid 
aside, two little children, a boy and a girl, were 
led down to a sort of Pembroke table in front, on 
which lay a basket handsomely trimmed, with 
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deep Iftce. This was placed between them. 
Tbe president, vice-presidents, secretary, trea* 
sarer, and such govemons as were present, sta<- 
tioned thenurelves at a ^' board of green cloth,*^ 
immediately below this little couple, and the 
drawing of the lottery began .; the children taking 
out the tickets alternately, the secretary de- 
claring the numbers, and the treasurer reading 
&oin the list of prizes, as each ticket was opened. 
All the prize tickets had been deposited in the 
said basket, the blanks having been previously 
cast aside ; a very judicious arrangement, inas* 
much as the drawing of the tickets bearing value 
occupied five^nd-thirty minutes. There were a 
few prizes which made the audience laugh ; a 
co(mu-&-piston, for instance, which fell to one 
of the feminine gender among the prizeholders ; 
a box of i<m8-bon8j and a pair of garters. M. 
Durieu, and a member of the House of Deputies, 
who[ wore an order at his breast, addressed 
the meeting very impressively ; but the feelings 
of all present were attuned already to the highest 
pitch of sympathy, and needed no further appeal, 
however eloquent and conciliatory. For my part, 
I cannot recall to mind a public meeting, at 
home or abroad, which, at any period of life. 
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has exercised such powerful influence on my 
nerves, or supplied such ample material for 
meditation and thoughtful memory. Our enter- 
tainers were all in the gloom of irresoluble dark- 
ness, yet were they as active in their movements^ 
a;8 energetic in their zeal^ as confident in their 
powers, and as proficient in their accomplish- 
ments, as the most independent and successM 
children of light. Moreover, there was not a 
triste vimge among them ; they were, to all 
appearances, as light-hearted a community as 
ever interchanged the words of merriment and 
joke, without evincing any of the gentle dulness 
of the deaf, or the helpless silence of the dumb. 

There was every blessed indication of com- 
pensative endowments, and the enlarged faculties 
of mind seemed to be fully countervailing the 
defect of vision ; through that merciful dispen^ 
sation which giveth and t^keth away with equal 
goodness, and, even when " that most pure spirit 
of sense,^^ the visual orbs, are quenched, can 
make darkness light before them, by powers 
within redeeming all the loss. 

The embossed alphabets, or raised letters, 
through the medium of which these young per- 
sons are enabled to read with fluency any book 
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published with such prepared pages, correspond 
closely with those in use at the Olasgow School 
for the Blind. 

The seeing teachers read to them in classes, 
daily ; such reading being on general knowledge, 
history, biography, voyages, discoveries in art 
and science, and essays on natural history, phy- 
Mology, and critical notices. They study exten- 
sively, in the absence of these teachers, hj Ji/nger 
reading on the raised letter-press. 

The other lecture lasts for half-an-hour only. 
On Thursdays, the lecture is on literary topics 
alone. On Sundays exclusively religious. 

Their partiality for abstruse questions of sci- 
ence and for theological research is invariably 
great. Points of what we familiarly denominate 
crabbed philosophy especially engross their atten- 
tion. The principal tutor informed me that they 
were not witty, considered collectively, but were, 
one and all, sprightly and gay ; of which truth, 
indeed, I had abundant ocular testimony^ as I 
beheld them, in little knots and companies, freely 
ranging a^bout the courtyards and garden. 

The earliest age at which the institution 
admits pupils is nine years. The majority enter 
at fourteen. 
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I wes anxious to see the machines employed 
for writing. They have had, at various periods, 
several contrivances submitted for adoption ; but 
the art of writing does not appear to occupy 
much attention. The framed slate, with wires 
stretched across, seemed, in my judgment and 
according to my experience, also, the simplest 
proceess ; but it wanted the cheiroplast, or sliding 
support for the hand, with a fretted plane be- 
neath, to hinder the retrograde action of the wrist, 
without which a blind writer is apt to make letter 
upon letter. A machine of the most ingenious 
construction, invented by a blind pupiU v^as 
placed before me by the secretary and Made- 
moiselle Caithe, with an intimation that this had 
proved more effective than any mechanical means 
employed previously to its being tried. There 
were ten strait awls [resembling the '* stiletto \ 
of our ladies', workboxes], acted upon in a frame, 
fan^shaped, by elastic coils of brass wire, which 
were depressed at will, by pressure applied to 
flat tops, like buttons, rising above the upper 
framework ; just as the keys of a comu-a-piston 
project from the instrument of that name. These 
were ten in number, and each, on due pressure^ 
touched the papers laid in the square bed of 
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a frame along which this fan-like apparatus glided 
at "will. The lower layer of paper was that on 




which the letters were to be formed ; the second 
layer was black transfer^paper ; the upper, a thin 
sheet covering it. Key (or button, as we may call 
it,) the fifth being pressed down once, and sixth 
once, then fourth, then seventh, and fourth and 
seventh again, produced on the sheet beneath the 
letter C. A small capstan-like movement an- 
nexed to the frame impelled this apparatus the 
distance of one letter forward ; and, at my 
request, one of the girls was summoned, and 
placed at the machine, which produced, in about 
a minute and a half, the sentence " Le concert 
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est fini/^ which I have now before me in my 
library. The apparatus, however complex, does 
its work without any blundering ; but, after all, 
this is not so much writing j as it is printing^ or 
rather aca-punctaation. 

I observed to the instructress, that I had not 
a doubt, that when required, I should succeed in 
teaching a blind youth to write a round hand 
with a lead pencil gliding along an unyielding 
wire's length — on a slate-like frame ; after having 
previously femiliarized him to the shape of the 
letters, by making an alphabet of them in wire,* 
and gradually training his fingers to delineate, 
with pen or pencil, the curves and straight strokes 
peculiar to each letter: in which opinion the 
secretary and chief instructress agreed with me ; 
but observed, that in so large a community as 

* On visiting the Blind Institution a few weeks since, 
in Queen Square, I was not a little surprised and gratified 
to see alphabets prepared in this way. The wire being set 
fiist between two papers. The plan succeeds admirably. 
At the celebrated school of the blind in St. George's 
Fields, there is a frame-work with twenty-six boxwood 
blocks arranged like a fount of type, each of which has a 
letter of the alphabet annexed at its upper extremity ii) 
metal points. The pupil sets up words in a ruled frame 
by means of these, and punctures a sheet of paper placed 
on a board beneath, which is covered with velvet. 
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theiis, it would be impossible to find time for 
such a process of instruction. 

The majority of these young persons have un- 
dergone operations for recovery of sight, previous 
to their admission : but they are seldom or never 
subjected to any surgical treatment at the hands 
of oculists, after reception into the institution. 

The every day dress of the males is the blue 
blouse frock. Their hair is cropped, as in the 
army: I presume, for the surer preservation of 
cleanliness. I saw twenty girls plaiting straw, 
and several knitting ; but it being a Jour de 
fHe^ as it were, the manufactories were not 
roanned; and it would have been inconsiderate to 
call in the artisans and request them to work, 
even for five minutes. In their avocations, it is 
rational to infer, that their systems must 
coincide with those successfully adopted in our 
own asylums, the principal of which I had 
already visited, and the management of which . 
reflects honour on British invention, while it 
ccmfers benefits deserving the gratitude olT the 
kingdom at large. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Anoth£b visit to the Church of St. Sulpice, 
one of the most interesting in Paris. Its length 
is only two and twenty yards less than that of 
our St. PauFs Cathedral ; the height of the roof 
of the nave only seven yards less. The breadth 
of the nave and aisles is considerably greater. 
We saw the telegraphs in action ; otie of them 9 on 
the north tower, corresponding with Strasbcturg ; 
and the other, on the south tower, with Italy. 

Here, also, on tlie pavement of ' the transept, 
is traced the meridian line. We saw the sun's 
rays entering through the little hole in the* tin 
plate fixed in the southern window, sLnd forming 
a luminous globe, which was travelling from 
west to east; and, being in the church at 12 
o'clock, we saw the exact movement of noOn 
declared in the equal division of this bright circle 
by the line engraved on the pavement. This is 
the church which now possesses the two pro- 
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^ous shells presented by the Republic of 
Venice to Fiancis the First. They meet the 
eye at the entrance of the nave, and are appro- 
priated to the station for the holy water ; being 
elevated on some artificial rock*work, where tra- 
vellers, who take interest in conchology, will gaze 
with astonishment on their huge dimensions. 
They are of the species called Tridachna Gigas, 
and their equal has not yet been found in any 
port of the world. Our United Service Museum 
possesses a very good specimen. 

The pulpit of this church reminds one of 
some of the little bridges in Venice, built, in 
miniature, like that of the celebrated Rialto. 
The gilt balusters of the double staircase have a 
splendid effect; and there is an approach to 
sublimity in the design of the kneeling angels, 
which surmount, each, a pedestal on either side : 
-—the whole being constructed between two 
majestic columns of the nave. Of the organ, 
which I consider to be the finest in Paris, (and I 
have heard them all,) I shall speak presently, 
whe& relating the particulars of the vespers of St. 
PetcoTy the first patron of S. Sulpitius. That 
was music indeed ! Let me previously record a 
fiew observatiops on the sister arts of painting and 
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sculptare, of which this splendid temple contains 
some very remarkable speciniens. The monu- 
ment erected to a certain Doctor Gergy, who, 
from the year 1716 to 1750, was incumbent of 
this benefice, is too singular to be overlooked by 
any one even slightly conversant with the fine 
arts. The kneeling figure of Gergy is of ex- 
quisite beauty. Canova might have acknow- 
le^ed it, with pride^ as the work of his own 
chisel. The splendid block of variegated marble, 
from Italy, which is sculptured into marvel- 
lous verisimilitude of a cushion, is, itself, a 
masterpiece. The praying divine kneels on it. 
This elevation of the principal figure in a group 
of three, by means of a very deep cushion, was 
admirably contrived by the artist, to prevent the 
other two (a skeleton, and an angel with ex- 
panded wings) firom engrossing the beholder's 
attention. The skeleton emblematic df Death, 
holding a sithe, is of red bronze, or perhaps 
copper, tinged by some chemical process, so as to 
combine red, brown and black hues of colouring ; 
the t<yu;t ensemble of which is very imjpressive; 
There is a living energy, also, in the genius or 
angel, which is positively startling ; and the ac- 
cumulating clouds behind the group, in iron-grejr 
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marble, are neither hard, nor lumpy, as is mostly 
the case in monumental grouping of this de- 
scription. They seem capable of expansion into 
greater volume; an effect demanding consum* 
mate skill. The draperies are equally fine, and 
evince wonderful powers, both of conception and 
execution. The *' Stranger's Guide !" made not 
the remotest allusion to this superb memorial ; — 
a proof of the inefficiency of such publications in 
guiding taste, or leading the enquiring mind to 
the haunts of science. I would advise every 
tourist halting in Paris to inspect this beautiful 
tomb. He may go into Italy and Germany, 
and further, and &re worse in his search of 
sepulchral effigies of the highest order. 

Let him not fail, moreover, to notice the 
firesco paintings in the chapels. They have all 
been executed within the last twenty-five years, 
by Vinchon, Abel, and Guillemot. Vinchon's 
^^ Murderof St. Maurice and his Companions by the 
Roman Soldiery,"— one of whom is foreshortened 
in the foreground with almost miraculous 
imitation of real lifers movements,-*is a splendid 
sample of this revived art. The fresco is large, 
being 20 feet by 12. 

AbeFs ^^ St. Boch supplicating the Almighty 
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on behalf of Patients afflicted with the Plague in 
an Hospital at Rome,^' and ^^ St. Roch dying in a 
prison at Montpelier, his native place,^ are full 
of talent. If the colours stand, these artists will 
have produced as much brilliancy on moist 
plaster, as many a rival painter would have 
handed down to after ages on. canvas or panel. 

Guillemot's works are equally creditable. — 
^^ St. Vincent de Paul administering consolation 
to Louis XIIL on his Death-bed;^' and the 
same St. V. addressing the Sisterhood of Charity 
on behalf of foundling Children. 

As we left the chapels, we noticed a paper 
affixed to the confessional boxes, intimating that 
attendance would be given therein on Sundays at 
half-past 10, on Tuesdays at 9, in the forenoon. 



On Thursdays at half-past 8, 
On Saturdays at 9, 



I in the evening. 



Went on the same day, at half-past 3 p.m., to 
the Church of St. Medard, (the Saint Swithin of 
the French !) Rue Mouffetard, about halfway 
between the Barri^re d^Italie and, the Church of 
Notre Dame de Paris. The incident connected 
with the interior of this old temple, in a quarter 
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of the city seldom visited by sight-seers, is that 
of the singing lesson which was being given by 
the organist to the younger choristers. 

I saw twelve lads, varjdng in age from fourteen 
to ten years, standing in the choir at the eagle 
reading-desk. Four men, also choristers, stood 
near the same place, together with a performer on 
the double-bass, which, by the way, he played 
excellently well. The organist was seated in the 
stalls immediately opposite (or, as I should say, 
pjmJdng) the desk, playing on keys which acted 
on trackers that were conducted, under the pave- 
ment of the aisle behind him, into a very power- 
ful organ placed alongside of a recess or chapel ; 
on the same principle with the mechanism so 
happily eii[iployed in Canterbury Cathedral. 
It was about fourteen feet in height, and nine 
in width ; and of delicious tone. I found these 
twelve little fellows in full song. They were 
hard at work on an old piece of choral music in 
MSS. which I examined carefully, but without 
success, in endeavouring to find either the special 
mass of which it must have constituted a part, or 
the composer's name. The organist said he had 
never heard who wrote it. It was a splendid 
piece in D major opening with the words '* Tu es 

VOL. II. c 
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Pelrus.'** (The festival of St. Peter was ap- 
proaching.) They were led by one of their 
number, who waved a short stick in his hand, to 
beat time. Never were sweeter voices heard : 
the adults, also, singing tenor and bass, were no 
ordinary vocalists. The boys were dressed in 
their work-a-day garb, blue blouse frocks, and 
corduroy and fustian habiliments* Each sang 
from the written score. The patience and per- 
severance of the organist constituted a moral 
lesson per se. He left his stall every two or 
Ihree minutes, to suggest forte or piano, dimi* 
nuendo or rallentando, sforzamente or leggier- 
mente; such light and shadow as the ^'pretty 
warbling choir" did not appear to care for. 
They were very docile, and improved not a 
little in the execution of the piece even before I 
quitted the church. We were the only indivi*. 
duals present ; but when the hour's rehearsal was 
terminated, the organist, packing up his papers, 
said, '^ the rest must be practised out of hearing 
in the inner chambers of the church" — ^intimating, 
that the lads had some new music to learn, which 
probably would require more obstreperous direc- 
tions, and elicit more blunders and confusion 
* " Thou art Peter." 
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than would be consistent with the sacredness of 
the spot where we stood at that moment. 

Observing, however, my predilection for choral 
music of this character, he suggested our going 
that same evening at seven o'^clock to the Church 
of St. Sulpice, to hear the first vespers in music 
preceding the festival of St. Peter. It would, he 
observed, be one of the finest musical treats that 
the whole collective churches of Paris could 
offer: the only organ superior, if possible, to 
that in St. Sulpice being that at St. Denys'. 
We, of course, determined to go thither. Mean- 
while, as the lads were collecting their books and 
caps, I enquired of him how he managed to get 
together twelve lads of that age for the service of 
the choir. He said it was his practice to visit, 
every now and then, the parish schools of the 
(trrandiswments of St. Victor and St. Marcel, 
(of which this church was the central point,) and 
to select from the more advanced scholars a few 
boys who, he ascertained, had decidedly good 
voices for singing. They were, in almost every 
case, of the very poorest &milies ; and the occa- 
sional gratuities paid to them by himself, pour 
Famour de Id immqtte^ and by the churchwar-' 

dens for the congregation'a sake, availed to keep 

2 
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them together and to make them attend punc- 
tually to rehearsals which, considering the elabo- 
rated style of the mass music, and the inaptitude 
of such boys to master so much Latin as the 
Ritual unhappily involves, are frequent in occur- 
rence. 



The hour of seven, therefore, found us again 
within the church of St. Sulpice, from which 
the episode of the choir of St. Medard has made 
me, for a time, digress. There were two basses, 
an ophicleide, and both small and great organs 
already in full play. The proportion of organ 
playing to vocal melody was in the excess of 
about seven to one. There was evidently an 
intention to display this magnificent instrument 
to the fullest extent ; not but that the singing 
was, as usual, all that could awaken ^^ a sacred 
and home-felt delight," the voices being, on this 
occasion, tenor and bass. I have observed that 
counter-tenor voices are hardly ever introduced 
into the Romish choir. The boys take the 
canto and alto. [There are no soprano parts ; 
women, of course, being excluded.] The ^* Mu-f 
Bici,*" in Italy, still sing in their peculiar cleff. 
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but are never heard in France. The tenor and 
bass, consequently, are written to harmonize 
with the two lines above-mentioned, and, (iom- 
binedly^ do *^ discourse most eloquent music.*' 
The chief bass singer stood six feet two or three 
in height. His features bore a wonderful re^ 
semblance to Lord Brougham's. 

I was amused at printed notices hanging up in 
several parts of this, as in several other churches, 
exhorting the people to use their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for expectoration, instei^ of ^* voiding 
their rheum " upon the pavement of the sacred 
building. But why do the churchwardens place 
onmistakeable spitting-boxes under the eagle-^ 
desk ? I saw three there. The singing of a long 
Latin mass may he, as Claudio says, ** a thirsty 
evil," but, surely, considering that their faces 
are turned to the high altar (the holy of holies), 
the ecclesiastics are the last among whom the 
prescribed pocket-handkerchief should be found 
wanting. 

We paid our threepence for the use of two 
chairs to sit on, and of a third to use as a 
resting-place for four tired feet. There were 
about sixteen hundred persons present, occupying 
nearly half the space comprised in the nave and 
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aisles. Some twenty were kneeling; the re* 
mainder continued sitting. The music resem- 
bled some of Bach's, intermixed with Spohr^s 
compositions. The organist was ' M, Sejean. 
We turned to the left, and found that the 
St. Medard organist had stationed himself and 
Wife alongside of us ; and, at a few yards^ distance 
from him, we saw the young leader of the choir 
whom we had seen four hours previously in the 
church of St. Medard, with a companion from 
the same choir. 

I must admit, that in the course of the first 
movements, M. Sejean, did all but play a 
quadrille tune ! It is impossible to surmise what 
this airy measure was intended to emblem "; but 
it was prefatory to a very awaking fugue, whioh, 
with the exception of that played some seven- 
and-twenty years since on the Haarlem organ, 
when I was staying in Holland, struck me as the 
most amazing of all efforts of human hands and 
feet, as well as of intellectual ability, which could 
thus act, at will, on the passions of an audience, 
many of whom were absorbed in astonishment. 
There was the blast of trumpets, and, as it were, 
the shouting of many voices ; this was followed 
up with a volume of all the powers of diapason 
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«nd ^^ deep and dxeadfiil oigan^pipe," which, 
after several indistinctly heard rollings of distant 
thunder,* pealed forth, at la«t, with successive 
crashes, which seemed to infuse ** listening fear 
and dumb amazement^' into all. The final 
volley, if I may so express it, was the most 
terrific sound, short of the actual voice of Heaven, 
I have ever heard. It was really appalling. A 
few sweet, dropping notes of the dulcimer stop 
followed, and then, on a sudden, every voice 
in the choir at the other end of the church 
took up the keynote of the strain, with a soul- 
thrilling sweetness which defies all description. 
This gently died away;, voice after voice was 
hushed, and little else but a distant murmur, 
rising and ialling like the vibrations of an 
^olian harp, was perceptible during several 
seconds. At length, the great organ, as if some- 
thing holy lodged within its breast, began to 
breathe again, in notes and augmented strains, as 
soft and touching, as calm and replete with tender- 
.ness,as the preceding rhapsody had been stem and 
fiill of terrors. By a transition of inconceivable 
ingenuity and gracefulness, the player threw 

♦ This thunder-pipe is thirty-six feet high and thirteen 
inohes in diameter. 
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his remaining eneigies into a coda^ which brought 
into action every stop in the mighty edifice* 
before which he was stationed [for the Sulpician 
organ is as large as a dwelling-house], and, after 
rushing like a broken torrent through the chro- 
;matic scale, to the foil extent of the keyboards, 
he introduced an andante movement, as melan- 
choly as it was strictly musical, during which I 
looked around in vain to discover which of the 
seated choristers could be at that moment singing ; 
but there were none of them singing, though one 
would have affirmed that there were fifty voices 
chanting a slow and solemn chorus. It was the 
effect of the vox Aumana organ-stop, in compo- 
sition with a judiciously selected union of others, 
which had thus beguiled us into the belief that 
we were listening to some firesh ^^ divine en- 
chanting ravishment from mortal mixture of 
earth's mould." This wonderful effect is very 
rarely heard. There is a voice-stop at Haarlem, 
Fribourg, and Amsterdam. The organ at the 
latter place has fewer pipes than the Haarlem, 
which has upwards of five thousand ; but, in 
common with that prodigy, it comprehends two 
rows of keys for the feet, besides the three 

* I counted one hundred pipes in front. 
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for the hands, having sixty whole stops, beside 
half stops. The articulation of the human voice 
is imitated, I believe, by the annexation of a 
peculiar valve to the portvents ; on the principles 
indicated by the construction of the vocal organs 
in the living subject. 

The choir now resumed their chant, in the 
midst of which the stupendous organ giadually 
ceased to be heard, and the choir organ accom- 
panied the singing till vespers were concluded, 
which was not till a quarter to nine, when the 
eight men who are employed to strike upon 
the two north tower bells, by means of ropes 
attached to the clapper, began their peculiar 
work, to announce to the capital that ^^Les 
premieres vSpres de la fete patronale du St. 
Pierre, premier patron de S. Sulpice" were 
ended. 

The clang of these two bells, blended with 
the peal of the choir organ and the voices of the 
singers, was unearthly and distracting. The 
organist of St. M^dard, who was delighted to 
find us so highly gratified by all that we had 
heard, observed to me, that a remarkable phe- 
nomenon was perceptible whenever these two 
bells were thus heard. Outside the building, 

c5 
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or immediately below the belfry, the notes giTen 
out to the ear sounded, nt, re, B mol; but 
within the church, they invariably seemed to 
be, sol, la, B mol [minor]. 

I have recorded, at some length, the pro*- 
ceedings of this evening in the Church of St. 
Sulpice, because they induced me to express an 
opinion, on the occarion to which they refer, thait 
whatever ardent lover of music, whatever man, 
aqmble' of deriving intense pleasure from the 
concord of sweet sounds, might happen to find 
himself in Paris between the 27th and 29th of 
June, would do well to attend at thoTesperS pre*- 
ceding the festival of St. Peter, in the parochial^ 
telegraphical, meridian Church of St. Sulpice. 



Funeral Ceremony. — Some days subsequent to 
this, we went into the Church of St. Germain 
des Pr^s, the most ancient of Paris; — ^the 
original substructure having been raised by Chil- 
dibert, son of Clovis, twenty years prior to the 
birth of Mahomet. This was one of the churches 
which suffered such unhallowed spoliation in the 
revolutionary riots of 1798, about which period 
it was actually fitted up as a manu&ctory for the 
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preparation of saltpetre. Of the capitals of the 
columnB not two are alike ; Oceek, Gothic, or 
Egyptian^ thej are all and each very curious, and 
some of the shafts are of enormous diameter.^ 
Onr attention was drawn to a fiineral ceremony* 
In one of the small chapels in the south aisle, we 
saw two pnests seated very much at their ease, 
befose a small altar. They were reading ; but 
in so subdued a tone, that, hut for seeing their 
lips move, I should have concluded they were in 
meditation on; the contents of the book. Three 
women in. mourning, of . very pldn description, 
were kneeHngt at the rails, parting the chapel-like 
rectts; (as railing separated our chancels from 
the nave,) and some men and two children were 
standing near. 

Close to the little gate in the centre of these 
ndls was a narrow, very shallow coffin, resting on 
two tressels, and covered with a black coarse cloth, 
or pall. By the side of this stood four men, re- 
sembling the under-strappers of our undertakers' 
retinue. Not far from them was an official, 
called the porU'Craix, or cross-bearer. He held 

* The capitals of the pillars in the caves at Delhi must 
recur to the memory of any one who has travelled in that 
part of India, and entered this church afterwards. 
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a black pole^ on which was a silver-pkted cross, 
with a small image of our Lord extended on it. 

The priests having read to the conclusion such 
psakns and scriptural passages as are set down for 
ordinary service in the church on these occasions, 
came forth from where they had been sitting. 
Two lighted candles, on high stands, which had 
been within the recess, were now brought out by 
two of the men in attendance. Four of these 
officials lifted up the coffin, and carried it forward 
about ten yards nearer to the door of entry, 
placing a candle on each side of it, when the 
tressels had been brought on. The porte-croix 
took his station at the feet of the corpse, which 
were towards the church entry. One of the 
priests went and stood at the head, and muttered 
the Lord's prayer. 

A deputy clerk then brought to him the 




aspermr, a brush which he had dipped into the 
eau benite (holy water,) and the priest shook 
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it over the head of the coffin, after having turned 
back the covering or pall, to the extent of about 
eight or ten inches. 

By the bye, the coffin was of bare planks of 
poplar wood, considerably warped, and only par- 
tially attached and nailed at the sides ; the wood 
not being in any part half an inch thick. An 
egg chest would have appeared costly in com- 
pfirison. The body was that of a poor person. 

He then took from a small shell, brought to 
him by the said deputy clerk, a few grains of 
dust, and strewed them on the head of the cof- 
fin in the form of a cross, saying in a very low 
voice, (in Latin,) " The dust retumeth to the 
earth from whence it came, and the spirit to 
the Ood who gave it.*" Then he sprinkled 
the coffin again ; and drew the covering over 
it. 

He then turned about, and gave the brush to 
one of the relations, who shook it over the cof- 
fin head, as he himself had been doing ; then, 
that relation handed the brush to another, till 
all the mourners, children inclusive, had done 
this. 

As each sprinkled the coffin, he (or. she) 
shaped a visionary cross in the air with it,— r 
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passed a finger ihiou^ the scanty bristles of the 
brash, and, while it was wet, made the sign of 
the cross on his forehead and breast. The priest 
then mumbled (I cannot describe it otherwise), 
this prayer, in Latin : — 

^^ Almighty, everiasting God, who didst voudi* 
safe to breathe a spirit into the human body, we 
humbly beseech Thee, that while, at Thy 
bidding, the dust retumeth to dust, Thou wilt 
command Thine own image to enter into fellow- 
ship with Thy saints and elect, in mansions 
everlasting; through Him who shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead, and the world with 
fire. Amen. 

^^ May the souls of all the fidthful who hayo 
departed this life, rest in peace through the mercy 
of God. Amen.'' 

Then sprinkling the coffin again, he closed his 
office-book, and withdrew to the side chapel- 
nuling. The coffin was then lifted up, and being 
followed by the mourning train, (preceded by 
the porte-croix as &r as the door,) was placed in 
a black car outside the church, to be conveyed to 
the burial ground of the arrondissement, or distriict 
of St. Germain des Pres — where, after one or two 
brief prayers, it would be interred. 
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There are nearly twenty varied offices for the 
fimeral service : accordingly as there be a pope, 
prince, archbishop, bishop, or other dignitary ; 
priest, deacon, or subdeacons ; lajrmen rich, who 
can afford masses, choir singing, tapers, <^ pride, 
pomp, and circumstance'^ of sepulture ; or, poor, 
poorer, and poorest, as may be learnt firom *' The 
Office-Book for the Dead,*^ a thick duodecimo 
volume of two hundred and seventy-four pages, 
bound in black leather, which is amamenied with 
nlv£red representations of skulls. I submit with 
all deference, and with perfect Christian charity, 
that the Protestant view of the rites of sepulture 
is infinitely more consistent with all that is scrip- 
tuial^-with all holy desires, all good counsels, and 
all just works ; and that there could have been 
any sympathy or accord on the part of these 
wretched mourners, with any one portion of the 
scriptural reading (or muttering) on this occasion, 
or indeed with the symbolical ceremonies per- 
formed in haste and apathy by the ministering 
priest, was a total impossibility. The functions 
in which they severally participated were as unin- 
telligible to them as his Latin ; the use of which 
language among the unlearned is a manifest abomi- 
nation and tyranny ; and the benevolent Apostle's 
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exhortation on the subject of femily bereave- 
ment, 

" Comfort one another with these words," 

1 Thmal. iv. 18, 

can never be applicable to the Romish ritual of 
interment. 

It always gives me pain to animadvert on the 
church and creed of the many warm-hearted ac- 
quaintances I have from time to time numbered 
among the Papists ; but the feelings of disgust 
awakened on the occasion to which reference is 
here made have not lost their influence, and they 
wring this verdict of condemnation from me. And 
yet, with all their reprehensible mysticism and 
comfortless mummery, the compilers of their ma- 
nuals of devotion have blended a few words of 
ghostly counsel in ^^ phrase more germane to the 
matter '^ of devout living and dying, albeit vitiated 
with the old error of saints and angels. The fol- 
lowing admonition being prefatory to the Pri^res 
du Matin of the " Petit Office Divin'* — a sort of 
prayer-book supplementary to the Eucologue, and 
serving rather to prepare the Christian for his (or 
her) duties in public worship, than to edify him 
when actually at church. 
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CHRISTIAN, 
Bemember that to-day, and eyery day of thy life, thou hast 



A Gk>d to glorify, 
A Jesus to imitate, 
All the angels to honour, 
All the saints to pray to, 
A soul to saye, 
A body to mortify, 
Sins to atone for, 
Oraces to ask for, 
A Hell to shun. 



An eternity to think upon. 
Time to make the most of, 
A neighbour to edify, 
A world to sit lightly to, 
Deyils to dread, 
Passions to subdue, 
And, possibly, death to suf- 
fer. 
And judgment to abide. 



A Paradise to win, 

You are to loye your God with all your heart, soul, and 
mind, and your neighbour as yourself. 

All the law and the prophets are comprised in this pre • 
cept.— S^. Matthew. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

It ought not to be matter of astonishment that 
I should have proceeded thus &r into my book, 
after having professed myself a lover asf well as 
'* master of arts,'* without mating any mention 
of the Louvre. Who can describe the indescrib- 
able ? It is as superfluous for me to record in 
these pages that the gallery of the Louvre is still 
the most magnificent repository of art in the uni- 
verse, as it would be preposterous in me to make 
the slightest attempt at a dissertation on either 
the Palace itself, historically and architecturally 
considered; or on the invaluable treasures in 
sculpture and painting, antiquities, and modem 
curiosities within its walls. The eleven thousand 
rooms of the Palace of the Vatican at St. Peter's 
in Rom^, are here matched by the quarter of a 
mile-length in one undeviating straight line of the 
main gallery of paintings. To declare that a due 
examination of either the pictures or the statues 
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is the study of an entire life, or, let me lather 
say of three lives, computing between the 21st and 
71st year of an active man^s career — to affirm that 
there is matter of instruction, and amusement, 
and positive enjoyment in these galleries suffi* 
cient to engross eight hours a day through one 
hundred and fifty years, is only doing bare jus- 
tice to the claims of the finest works of the Greeks 
in the era of the purity of art, and of such Ro* 
mans as evinced the most consummate taste and 
genius in emulating the immortal originatc^s of 
the sublime and beautiful, either in poetry, sculp- 
ture, architecture, or painting. 

I pretend not to any rhapsodical essays on 
g^us or taste, and only range myself among the 
chorus-singers of the praise of Agasias, Lyjsippus, 
Raphael, Titian, and Vandyke, to whom, and to 
whose contemporaries and worthy competitors, I 
owe, in common with all sincere amateurs, such 
infinite obligations ; but I humbly and gratefully 
declare, that to revisit such a world of ehefe 
tcmore as is comprehended in the galleries of 
&e Louvre, after a long interval of five and twenty 
years, and to bring to the contemplation of such 
original excellence the matured taste, the educated 
eye, and the fidthful memory which has forgotten 
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none of the experiences of earlj love of art, yet 
longs to be refreshed by the recognition of many 
4 form and feature " invisible or dimly seen'' 
through the vista of years, constitutes one of the 
most rapturous delights that we who handle pens, 
pencils, and palettes are capable of feeling in the 
presence of the Sister Arts. The moments of 
time, therefore, allowed by the scanty measure of 
even a day in July for a ninth inspection of these 
treasures, were given up to admiration — to the 
thorough enjoyment of intellectual luxury, that 
revived the keenest relish of ancient lore with the 
brightest recollections of classic fiction ; for who 
has ever feigned so enchantingly as the poets of 
Greece and Rome ! *' Nil intentatum liquere.'^ 

The rich associations awakened by the statuest, 
especially, derive augmented charms from the sur- 
rounding architectural grandeur. Full range and 
scope are afforded for the survey* of these glorious 
creations. There is no stowing away of deities ou 
shelves ; nor are the demi-gods and heroes, whose 
immortality has been secured to them in the marble 
of Pares or Pentelicus, thrust into comers and dark 
passages, like impounded '^ objects of foreign 
manufacture '^ at a custom-house ! Diana appears 
in the Louvre collection to be still the daughter 
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of Jupiter, the sister of Apollo ; and the Ephe- 
sians could hardly have done ampler justice to her 
wonderful image than has been awarded to her 
here, where the pedestal from which she seems on 
the point of bounding forward with the " biche''* 
— rejoicing in her arrows, (as Homer describes 
her) — ^is placed in advance of a beautiful recess or 
niche that might well have become the temples of 
old Greece. 

It is a great privilege to behold these superb 
impersonations of fabled divinity on such a scene 
as the saloons of the Louvre, where arch and co- 
lumn, frieze and cornice, wrought after the pattern 
of the purest originals of antiquity, combine so 
happily to sustain the dignity, the majesty, we 
may say, of the sculpture. 

^' Upon an hundred marble pillars round, 
The roof uphigh was reared from the ground." 

Spenser'^s eulogy on the Temple of Venus may 
fitly supply this delineation of one of the noblest 
features of the Parisian halls, the vist^ through 
which is, confessedly, the finest both as to extent 
and magnificence in the world. Great minds have 
laboured there to classify, discriminate, and pre* 

* The statue is named " Diane k la biche," from the 
greyhound bitch which the goddess is restraining. 
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serve, in nicest apposition, the series of invaluable 
works demanding light and shade in exactly pro-* 
portionate degrees,— or space and isolation essen*- 
tial to the due apprehension of so great excel- 
lence. In the picture gallery, a quarter of a mile 
in length, there are^ of necessity, some remaining 
disadvantages from cross-lights. The paintings, 
like passengers in the streets, cannot all and each 
arrogate one side of the way only : but, in the 
statue halls, this distribution of chiaro-scuro is, 
in several instances, rather favourable than other- 
wise ;— as I remember to have noticed in the 
Vatican and Capitol at Rome, and in other 
treasure-houses of the Fine Arts. Indeed, 
many of the finest statues were originally sculp- 
tured for position in darksome recesses ; and 
provision was made by the artist, in deeper 
incisions of the folds and muscles, for counter- 
acting the influence of defective lighting. The 
arrangement of the whole is truly admirable ; 
and had Praxiteles himself superintended the 
work of collocation it could hardly have been 
more efficiently executed. Let the coni/msseur 
turn from the divine huntress to the goddess of 
beauty and gaze on the contrast. How the charac- 
ters of the two " come out ! " as the phrase is. 
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And that incompaiable form ^^ La Polymnia J ^' 
more delightfol to behold, more worthy of last- 
ing homage than either. Were the nation to 
offer me a free ch(»ce among the statues in this 
splendid museum^^to remove and take to Eng- 
]and to mj V' ain house at hame^^ the one I above 
all preferred, this should be the object of my 
selection. It is numbered 806. I conceive it 
has been copied by painters for many a balcony 
scene in the sad romance of the Capulets and 
Montagues. I have seen Mrs. Becher (the 
0*Neil) in the palmy days of English drama in 
the nineteenth century, maintain the attitude of 
this muse, from the re-entrance of Juliet to her 
exit in that well-known passage of the old play. 
The development of the female form in most 
perfect symmetry beneath drapery is, in this 
instance, the triumph of art. It has never been 
surpassed : it must ever be an archetype. 

The Oladiator of Agasias of Ephesus held us, 
as might be expected, in a reverie of admiration. 
On every occasion of my standing face to &ce 
with this incomparable statue, I have felt as 
though I were regarding the form of a fellow 
mortal, who has lived, moved, and had his being 
among men. The old &ble of Medusa's head on 
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the shield of Perseus need not be quoted to illus- 
tratd this idea. The body of ^^ many a good tall 
fellow^^ overwhelmed in an Alpine snow-storm 
has been occasionally discovered in the attitude 
assumed in his last prodigious effort of muscular 
power to surmount the glacier, or elude the 
deadly drift : but such a death is stem in its 
arrest, and may leave the expression of bitter 
suffering on the features. Let us rather imagine 
a case of instantaneous petri&ction ! — a champion 
in sword-fence turned to stone, in the moment of 
a vehement Ifmge. The heau id4al of such a 
phenomenon is presented to us in the Fighting 
Gladiator of the Louvre : — 

" As if to marble struck, devoid of sense." 

Recognized as old acquaintances these costly 
statues of variegated marbles (No. 854) — " The 
Negro, with yellow buskins," and the " Female 
Worshipper," draped in porphyry^ heroic size. 
Colouring in sculpture is a perversion of taste ; 
but these beautiful marbles are hardly to be 
included in the objection. 

To tread the Mosaic floor surrounding the 
'' Melpomene,'^ (No. 346,) and wonder how 
" on airth'V (as Slick says) it ever got there. 
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ti4us^ teres, atqae rotundus, was not least among 

the interesting incidents of tbis morning^s ramble 

— I may call it yjwmey, indeed ; for it is not 

difficult to walk even a good pedestrian &irly off 

his legs in these Parisian palaces. 

Preposterous as such a declaration may seem, 

it is a positive relief to the stimulated senses to 

quit exhibitions of this overwhelming extent of 

grandeur and sublimity. It is what Thomson, 

in allusion to living beauty, calls a ^' soul-dis- 

tiacting view ; '' and the influence is powerfully 

described by Lord Byron in the fourth canto of 

Childe Harold^s pilgrimage : — 

" We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there, for ever there, 
Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart." 

Having now regained composure and mended 

my pen, I may as well say a word or two, 

Mft pauMntf respecting the pictures ; though these 

I must leave alone in their glory. It is merely 

to remark on the vast advantages afforded to the 

French, as cultivators of art, in the spaciousness 

of the Louvre galleries, the ante-room of which 

admits of several pictures of the dimension of 

thirty feet by twenty. 

VOL. II. p 
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Had Etty found such a hem gtancK for his 
Joan of Arc he would have earned greater repute 
from his most recent work. The " Marriage in 
Cana^' of Paul Veronese is a startling object, 
even to untutored eyes. The canvass is thronged 
with personages of greater or lesser note ; the 
excitement of the scene is pourtrayed in every 
direction, and one can imagine the loud talking, 
laughing, and general clatter. The scent of many 
viands, the din of the harp and viol, and the 
demand for wine in their feast, are all forced 
upon the awakened &ncy ; but the imagination 
must be complacent indeed that can reconcile 
Cagliari^s introduction of a quartett party in the 
middle of the hall — ^bass, violoncello, tenor, and 
violin. This is antedating the invention of these 
instruments by upwards of sixteen hundred years ; 
and the anachronism was the less venial, inas- 
much as the orchestral store of the days of 
Daniel was amply sufficient for all the purposes 
of the painter in representing Jud^ean minstrelsy. 
Comet, flute, harp, sackbut (the trombone)^ 
psaltery, dulcimer (the premQre idee of harpsi- 
chords), would have figured most appropriately 
in this mighty picture. The Gremonas and 
Staduarii appear ridiculous. 
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I dare not attempt to quote from my own 
eaialogfte raimmie of the ancient schools of 
painting exemplified bejond this yestibnle of 
the Temple of Art. Once entered on the scene, 
a woild 6f masterpieces is all before us where 
to choose ; and each new marvel supersedes the 
daims of the last; till, after bestowing hours, 
d&js, and weeka on the stud j of sepazate excel- 
lences, the overcharged spirit of attention fiunts, 
and we are compelled to venerate the mighty 
wkdle; abandoning the rash endeavour to dis- 
diminate detaib, or number our preferences. 
The lodge-keeper stated to me that there was 
an elderly Englishman, a bachelcn:, whoi, for 
thirty years past, had not failed to visit the 
paintings in this gallery five times in every week. 
He could not inform me of his name* It would 
have been interesting to know what devotee had 
thus fercibly demonstrated the fi«ee of the ex- 
pression of being " wedded to art." 

I am not an admiier of the French sdiool of 
painting. The grouping of most of their histori- 
eal pictures is, for the most part, too artificial : — 

** Ats est ccfare airtem **— 
whereas, the figures seem to be disposed for a 
tabhajk m'9€Mt on the stage ; and the tints of 

D 2 
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their high-coloured complexions and I know not 
what redundancy of prismatic rays difiused over 
all and everything comprised within the frame, 
defy the severe law of truth. Some of David's 
historical subjects must have been ^' laid in'' with 
vermilion. Le Soeur was not free from the like 
imputation. To see in life's mingled yam only 
the couleur de rose is enviable philosophy ; but 
to paint the eighth of an inch thick in this 
complexion is forbidden by all the dictates of 
nature and of art, whether in respect of skin, 
panel, or canvass. The style of Valentin and 
Jouvenet is infinitely superior. Jouvenet's 
"Descent from the Cross" is a very masterly- 
production, worthy to descend on canvass to the 
most ambitious painter's immortality ; while 
David's limning, ^'^ too flattering sweet to be 
substantial/' seems calculated for little else than 
originals for the porcelain painters to copy, at 
S6vres or Worcester. 

There is a picture by Girodet Trioson, from 
which, if I be not mistaken, several engravings 
have already been made, representing a family 
endeavouring to escape from the universal deluge. 
The outline is hard ; and there is a glare, or 
unnatural vividness, in the colouring, which is- 
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unieal and French ; but the conception is very 
foicible, and renders the iwii ensemble impressive, 
not to say awfully affecting. The husband of 
the fiunily has succeeded in gaining the summit 
of a rock not yet overwhelmed by the broken* 
up fountains of the deep, and carries on his 
shoulders his aged &ther, who, by the way, under 
the influence of the << auri sacra fames,^^ — ^fiuni* 
liady to be translated ^Uhat confounded love 
of money,^ — clenches a bag of the needful in his 
aged hand, while the world is drowning around 
him. The poor wife [the Greiisa to this classical 
group] has successfully clung to her husband, 
distiacted as he is by perceiving here a divided 
duty, so far as to place one foot on the rock ; and 
has saved in her other arm the youngest child, 
but is being pulled backward by the grasp of the 
son, of about seventeen years of age, who evi- 
dently despairs of another moment'^s exemption 
from the general doom ; and anticipates the fate 
of his sister, whose lifeless corpse is floating on 
the rising surge that beats against the crag, 
within a few feet of his own person. The 
horror and misery depicted in the husband^s 
countenance, and the conflicting agonies of bis 
wife, who perceives that her own and her in&nt^s 
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chances of delirenmce depend oo her casting 
off the child still clinging and shrieking behind 
her, are truthfully, and, therefore, most painfully 
expressed. The *' Deluge " of Poussin is a 
more awful exposition of the natural phenomena 
ensuing from that flood which was to destroy 
everything on earth ; but the prominent indi- 
viduality of Trioson^is group, the details, life* 
size, of such unspeakable horror, are infinitely 
more distressful to contemplate ; and^ if exhibited 
on a scale as comprehensive as Paul Cagliari's 
'' Marriage in Gana/' would be almost too 
shocking for the eye to contemplate. 

It may seem preposterous that I should dwell 
on a third-rate work of modem art, while a 
universe of ancient marvels of the painter's skill 
is open to review ; — but I am recording in these 
pages a few facts relating to France and the 
French, and pretend not to enter into disquisi- 
tions on the works of Italians, Flemings, or 
Spaniards, which have found their way, through 
successive generations, into this stupendous trea- 
sure-house of Europe, and justly claim the 
homage of the world ; but whose perfections are, 
nevertheless, matched by masterpieces from the 
same hands in our own country. 
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The connoisseuf rettki&ing from France is not 
asked (or his oinnion on the colouring of Titian, 
or the designs of Raphael; but requested to 
state what he saw worthy of notice among the 
specimens of native genius and proficiency. 

One of these (" The Wreck,'') has obtained 
some celebrity through the engrayings made from 
it, &r beyond the shores of France. The nar- 
rative of Monsieur Savigny has also attached an 
unenviable notoriety to the history of the ship- 
wreck of the ** Medusa " frigate in the year 1816, 
Of 160 individuals who endeavoured to reach 
Senegal . on a raft, from which the ship's boats 
had parted company, nine only survived. Ten 
days and nights had these unhappy wretches been 
driven before the winds, without chart or compass, 
and with only twenty-five pounds of biscuit and 
some barrels of wine. The frigate ran aground 
on the bank of Arguin, — and her five boats^ 
carrying 247 persons, took this raft in tow, but 
abandoned it at the distance of six miles from the 
ship,— ^(it was asserted that the tow-lines broke !) 
— and these boats conveyed their occupants safe 
to shore. The sufferings of the forsaken people 
on the raft are too dreadful to relate. The 
living ate the dead, and threw into the deep. 
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deep sea the dying : — and all the atrocities of 
insubordination, maddened by despair, raged in 
hideous tumult, day and nighty on the great waters. 

The whole recital is, in every point of view, so 
prejudicial to the French character, civil and 
military^ that it is liardly consistent with the 
principles of Christian charity to revive the 
memory of past delinquencies in this brief allusion 
to the occurrence : yet, to understand Gericault^s 
dark, gloomy picture, it is absolutely necessary to 
know thus much. 

Those who have perused M. Savigny^s nar- 
rative, (he himself having been a sufferer on that 
deadly raft,) cannot but feel that it would have 
been an act of considerate and patriotic generosity 
to consign the tell-tale canvass to a lime-kiln, or 
bonfire, large enough to 'Meave not vl wreck 
behind.''* The principal head in the picture is, un- 
doubtedly, jfifoA^ from Sir Joshua's " Ugolino." 

We saw several artists, of either sex, copying 
both ancient and modem pictures. The laiger 
number were employed by parties desirous of 
putting up the portraits of the Virgin Mary and 
some of the saints in various chapels. One 
artist was copying a very indifferent modem 
picture of ** Crime pursued by Justice,'' for a 
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tribunal, or assize court, in the provinces. It 
was in the dark, dingy, mulberrj-coloured style. 

I was surprised to see these emphy^s placing 
their easels at such a distance from the originals. 
In the latter instance, the painter had stationed 
himself at the extreme distance of the width of 
the gallery. Artists are allowed to study here 
daily, except on Sunday and Monday. 

Our next visit to the Louvre introduced us to 
the vast accumulation of antiquities which require 
at least six months for adequate inspection. The 
objects illustrative of the domestic life of the 
people of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and of 
their superstition and trade, and manufactures, 
are deeply interesting. The generality, how- 
ever, of this class, have been too often described 
by travellers, who have ccukdogued the Museo 
Borbonico of Naples, and, I may add, too com- 
monly seen by our countrymen in the British 
Museum, to need special mention in these pages. 

In the centre of the Salle du Trone, through 
which we passed in the moming'^s ramble, is a 
magnificent vase, nearly five feet in height, of 
crimson coloured porcelain, profusely adorned 
with gold, and mounted on a pedestal, which lifts 
it up conspicuously to view, and exhibits the ex- 

D 5 
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qaisite flower-pamtiDg on its sides. Tbis iBcom- 
pacably degant work of art was presented in the 
year 1846, to King Louis Philippe, by the 
King of Prussia. It cost 2000 guineas, and is 
supposed to be uni<][ue of its kind. There is 
another vase of the same dimensions, in the same 
apartment, of Sevres manufacture, imitating bur^ 
nished copper. A wonderful imitation of knotted 
cords forms a festooned ornament. Two Cupids, 
climbing by the loops in the cord, fonn the 
handles. 

The Egyptian saloon is one of the most 
entertaining eiihibitions in the universe. Here 
may be aeen articles that were, in all probability, 
in familiar use in the days of Deborah and Baiak, 
Necho and Nebuchadnezzar. 

We were shown a funeral crown made with 
rushes, as perfect as when it was first platted by 
the mourner who attended the interment, or 
rather embalming, of a mummy of the days of 
Eli, 1157 B.C. 

The rolls of Papyrus manuscript found at 
Thebes, and bearing intrinsic evidence of a- 
period antecedent by a century to the invasion of 
Gambyses, are here exposed to view, fresh and 
perfect in appearance, as when the characters were 
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traced seven centuries before the birth of Christ. 
There are drawings, also^ in abundance. A 
•* Portrait of a young Lady," painted in body- 
colour upon stone, (by some of the Savans, 
perhaps, who liyed when the Pyramids were in pro- 
gress of building I) is of rery superior handling. 

There are four most splendid mummies of the 
&8t elaas ; and msiaj of the secondary grade, in 
a brilliant state of preservation. 

In another compartment may be seen an origi- 
nal l^er from ApoUonius to Ptolemy. 

Not &r from this, near a window, is a perfect 
plaster cast (taken from the flesh of a living or 
dead Egyptian) of a head and neck, coloured to 
the tone of the flesh tint, and with the eyes tinted 
also. It is remarkable for that strong develop- 
ment of the lips, peculiar to the Egyptian phy- 
siognomy ; and for the elfwusion of the ears, which 
in this example are almost handles to lift the head^ 

Read a fragment of the 13th book of the Iliad 

of Homer, found in a tomb in the Isle of Ele- 

phaatina : one of the lines was, 

** *Qs €virav arpvve fievos kcu 6vfJtop cjcaaroti." 

** With this appeal he rallied all their powers, 
And a new spirit into each inftued." 

There was an ample dep6t of shoes and sandals 
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for men, women, and children, made — (** What 
(or no ?^^ as the old woman of St. Ronan'^s would 
have said) — ^by the Hobjs of Memphis ; and 
combs which might have realized a rapid sale at 
Brobdignag. I noted down the dimensions of the 
teeth in a comb, containing eighteen thick and as. 
many thin. Each tooth was two inches and three 
quarters in length. There was another of twelve 
teeth, which would have done good service to the: 
manes in my stable. 

Several very curious articles had. been presented 
to the collection by Clot Bey. 

In one of the glass-cases was a contract drawn up 
in Egyptian character, of a sale of property, ratified 
at Assos, in Asia Minor, in the twenty-eighth 
year of the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. This; 
manuscript is, therefore, two thousand years old. 

Not far &om this was^a colour-box, which had 
belonged to some professional or amateur draughts-* 
man of the land of Nile. It was a bar of burnt 
clay, four inches in length, and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, having five holes in it; in which were 
still visible some bits of yellow ochre, red, (the 
modem artists' " Indian pink,^) and brown earth. 
Two of the holes were coloured with blue, as if 
Indigo had been in th^m. 
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There were some excellently formed moulds, in 
two parts, whicL, being attached and filled, would 
ha?e formed a figure of correct and elegant pro- 
portions. 

Mummy cloth of all kinds. Skeins of thread, 
and balls of thread wound off, and so accurately 
resembling those in our ladies^ work-boxes, that 
one would have supposed they had been in the 
machine yesterday. A reticule of knitted cotton- 
thread lay unfinished by them. Their ivory pins 
were substantial enough, and might have skewered 
snipes. 

The bone needles were of the dimension of our 
largest carpet needles ; but, doubtless, the Egyp- 
tian manufacturer could make both pin and needle 
of smaller proportions. 

The wood-carvers and turners must have been 
a very ingenious race. Here is a box manufac- 
tured by them in the shape of a duck. The wings 
moved to the right and left under a wooden button, 
and formed a lid. There was another, — half-duck, 
half-man ;* and a spoon, the bowl of which repre- 
sented a shell, and the handle a greyhound. 

These three singular articles seemed to be cut 

* The portrait emblematique, perhaps, " of some strong 
swimmer," 
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out of a wood nearly resembling the sandal^wood 
of the East. I concluded it was lK)z-wood. 




On a shelf, in the adjoining cabinet, were olive 
stones, lotus flowers, acacia berries, cheese of 
Muscada, gum arable, myrrh, dates, beans, areca 
nuts, raisins, onions, citrons, and wheat ; with an 
egg bound round with strips of fine linen, a water 
lily, and mimusops " from tombs in Egypt ;*** all 
of which had been preserved upwards of two 
thousand years. 

The last memorandum I made, in this highly 
interesting survey of the Egyptian Museum, was 
the annexed copy of a picture, painted in what 
appeared to be encaustic colouring, or mineral 
dies on stone, and exhibiting the process of plough- 
ing and sowing in the time of Sesostria,^ 980 
years before the birth of Christ. 

* Supposed to be the Shishak of xiv. chap. 1 Book of 
Kings. 
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Six men weie being met, as the drawing 
shows, by four, somewhat 
prematurely for that matter, 
who, I presume, represent 
mowers; the sithe, and not 
the sicMe, being the imple- 
ment in their hands for ga- 
thering in the harvest. It 
would 88^n that the blade 
moTed on a nail, or some- 
thing altogether incapable of 
maintaining it in a fixed po- 
sition, and the bit of cord 
was to stay the sithe-blade, 
when the standing com was 
bearing against it. But for 
such detention, the edge 
could not have cut. I think 
this is as pretty a bit of 
agriculturo-archiBology as any 
president, vice-president, or 
coiresponding member of our 
associations for the encour- 
agen^nt of good husbandry 
can desire to have laid upon 
their council-table, for lei- 
surely inspection at the an- 
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nuftl meeting. Here are four meuy instead 
of four horses ; the two in the rear hold up 
on high a couple of ropes, which are attached 
to the plough, at the distance of a yard below the 
handle, to stay it. The sower is indebted 
to one of these two for assistance in holding 
up his heavy seed-basket, out of which he is 
throwing in the grain. One would imagine, 
from his position, that the seed is intended to 
be deposited, drill- fashion, in the very furrow 
which his fellow labourers are making; and, yet, 
the curve of his left arm indicates the action 
of sowing broad cast. I leave this little problem 
to be solved by the chosen *^ judges of the 
ploughing,^ at some of the advertised meetings 
in the year of grace eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. Dr. Sheridan Muspratt [a writer in " the 
Pharmaceutical Times ^^] asserts that the Chinese 
system of agriculture is the most perfect in the 
world. Now, as the Chinese lay claim, as the 
Phoenicians used to do, according to Herodotus, 
to the most^remote antiquity of all nations, it 
should be no disparagement to these children 
of Egypt that their mode of tillage is rfither 
ancient. I suspect the women had a hand in it. 
From the peculiar care with which the legs of 
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the two leaders in this primitive team are deli- 
neated, in comparison with the rough outline of the 
corresponding limbs of the wheders^ and from the 
additional circumstance of their physiognomy indi- 
cating more delicate feature than that of the couple 
behind, (to say nothing of the head gear being mate- 
rially different^) and of a more distinct developer 
ment of the breast^ there is good reason to infer that 
these two foremost labourers are female.. There is 
a passage in Scripture [Isaiah !slyii* 2] describing 
a Judsean female in a state of drudgery, which 
correctly delineates these two figurejs. 

We saw, in the Egyptian hall, a splendid 
panel of plate-glass, starred by a bullet, which 
was fired from the court below into this apart- 
ment, on one of the three days of July, 1830. 

Passing onward,^ we entered a splendid apart- 
ment entitled " Henry the Fourth's 1>edcham- 
ber ; ^ and presently afterwards saw Henry the 
Second^s suit of mail. 

This was followed by a galaxy of Spagnolet's 
paintings, a rich treat, indeed ; the most precious 
morceau of which is the "Hercules, Dejanira, 
and Centaur " (nine feet by eight, or there- 
abouts.) Murillo's *' Ecce Agnus Dei [" father 
less in size, and Giordano's '' Peter holding up 
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a Fish '" (it seemed to be a mackarel), a cabinet 
picture of great merit, ought to be singled out ; 
be the visitor to this part of the new galleries in 
never such a hurry. 

Then let him glance at the ^^ Cavalier's Head," 
by Velasquez, a masterpiece all perfect and pre- 
cious ; also at the ^* Magdalen in Supplication,^^ 
by Muxillo, many of whose choicest productions 
may be seen here in one apartment^ and hung 
with consummate skill in the arrangement of light 
and shade. 

It was in these rooms that I saw the most 
remarkable specimen of the ridiculous in taste 
that ever fell under my notice. Here was a 
picture representing the Virgin Mary enthroned 
on a chair of costly state,* — ^wearing a coronet 
from beneath which flowed a thin transparent 
veil on either side of a very wide tunic or skirt, 
made pelisse iashion, and stretched tight over a 
bishop's mitre ; which thus supplied a body of no 
inconsiderable amount of en^onpoiwt to the 
crowned head above mentioned. Perched on 
the stomacher, or held tight by the maternal 
hands against the chest of this most extraordinary 
Virgin, sate a crowned ehild, intended to repre- 
sent our Saviour, and habited in a large blue 
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mantle, led waistcoat with broad gold lace, red 
knee-bieeehes, white silk stockings and shoes, 
stiff ruff and ruffles, — a very 

" Idol of idiot worshippers." 

Folly could not have gone beyond this, unless 
by substituting a four-in-hand whip for the globe 
in the hand of the image which was thus habited 
like a state-coachman. 



We were glad to turn from this abuse of 
pictorial art to the *' Standish Collection,'' which 
was bequeathed to the present King of the 
French some fifteen years since, and thus placed 
in his possession, as national trieasure, some of 
the finest pictures that had entered France since 
the peace of 1814. I saw several artists copy- 
ing : one of these said that Louis Philippe had, 
at an early period of his most eventful life, 
instructed Mr. Standish in mathematics ; and, as 
may easily be conceived, had thus laid the foun- 
dation of an ardent unintermitted friendship. 

We observed a very laxge '* George Morland ;" 
very inferior, however, to any in the large coUec* 
tion of his works, in the Neapolitan king's 
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palace in Sicily. The picture, however, to 
which I would direct every connoisseur's atten- 
tion is Murillo^s ^' Neapolitan Lad eating a 
water-melon.'" This is, beyond comparison, 
the finest specimen of the Titian of Seville that 
the Louvre now contains, and illustrates most 
beautifully the general manner of his painting ; a 
pleasing medium between the unpolished nature 
of the Flemish school, and the elevated and 
graceful style of Italy. 

There is here, also, a charming picture by 
Roberts, painted in 1840— "The Holy Se- 
pulchre, Jerusalem.'" 

An English artist was copying it, on com- 
mission. 

We were debarred from seeing the " Rooms 
for Drawings,'' they being temporarily closed for 
the purpose of classifying some recently annexed 
series. 

We were next conducted into the mUe of 
apartments assigned to the Marine Museum of 
the Louvre. They are on the upper story. 

This is an exhibition of the most engrossing 
interest. The models of the principal dockyards 
of France are here each displayed upon a magni- 
ficent scale of fifty-four feet circumference. The 
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smallest details are executed with a precision 
absolutely astonishing'; and the miniature sea-port 
is most appropriately placed in juxtaposition with 
elegant models of the whole moderid of naval 
equipment ; blockhouses, anchors, capstans, keels, 
careening apparatus, ship-pumps, cables of every 
description, bolts, nails, hydraulic machines on 
various principles, blockmaking machinery, mills, 
light-houses, telegraphs, and some of the most 
magnificent models of ships-of-the-line that have 
ever been made : one of these, " L'Ocean," of 
120 guns, is fourteen feet long, three feet six 
inches wide, and five feet in height. 

Here is shown the model of a steam-vessel 
constructed nearly eighty years ago : a small 
kettle, pot, and funnel, are under the same glass 
case, as if to indicate the earliest discoveries in 
steam power. 

There is a pyramid hung with articles recovered 
from the wreck of La Perouse, (Perouse^s sword- 
hilt inclusive.) Also, a store of mortars, brass guns, 
bombs, swivel-guns, sabres, triggers, compasses, 
quadrants, and models of fortresses, redoubts, 
forts, and batteries. There is a machine which, 
considering the wholesale murder of Fieschi^s 
gun-barrels, might as well have been withdrawn 
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from this terrible rectml. It consists of seyen 
barrels placed in juxtaposition on a flat maho- 
gany frame which works on a massiye pedestal^ 
all of which may be discharged at once, and- may 
be depressed or raised to any point of aim. 




Another, for five blunderbuss barrels, stands 
near it. These first-floor-ioindow batteries are of 
very questionable utility. I suppose they are in- 
tended as special furniture for the admiral'^s 
cabin, to give a warm reception to boarders ; un- 
less, in these piping times of peace, the captain'^s 
clerk be supplied with this sort of vade-mecum or 
pocket broadside^ to fire his individual salvo on 
the King'^s birth-day. It appeared to me in the 
light of a toy, though evidently a very dajigerouA 
plaything ; and might be given away as a present 
to poor Abd-el-Kader to console his leisure at 
Toulon ! 
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There is also a Ghineae room, a perfect mine of 
oddities. There were junks and canoes; ivory 
models of most exquisite workmanship, illustrat- 
ing the sfaip^building of the Celestial Empire in 
every branch, mercantile or military ; weapons of 
infinite variety, admirably calculated to astonish, 
if not pandyse with dismay, *^ the red-haired bar- 
barians/'* The whole outfit of domestic utensils 
and outfittings of a CShixiese mansion may here be 
inspected, as at a broker^s ; as also the instru- 
ments patronized by the Imperial Academy of 
Music. Some of their saddles, demi-peak make, 
must be as nearly allied to engines of torture as 
anything in their country can be, not expressly 
bshioned for that purpose.* 

The dresses, arms, and other articles from the 
Indian seas and Sandwich Isles, are in excellent 
preservation. There is a hammock, or hanging 
bed, decorated with the plumage of the most 
beautiful birds • of creation : the exquisite inter- 
weaving of which might be easily mistaken for 
painting on velvet by some master hand. 

The coetumes of China, and of some of the 

♦ A ride on one of these over a few hundred yafds of 
rut^ or of newly mended road, might stimulate some of our 
Way-wardens to activity and vigilance of the most salutary 
degree of exertion 
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islanders of the Indian seas, are admirably exem- 
plified in a series of ten-inch figures, many of 
whom represent artisans engaged in various trades. 
The celebrated Chinese exhibition, which has 
gained such renown in London, must have initiated 
most English travellers it the mysteries of Canton 
and Macao ; but these departments in the Louvre 
are of recent establishment, and evince considerable 
judgment and good taste on the part of the curators. 
We entered a noble saloon, in which was a 
model of surpassing beauty, to perpetuate the 
memory of Louis the Fourteenth's state barge, the 
rival of the Venetian Bucentaur. It was a majestic 
vessel, impelled by fifty-two oars, having also 
two masts, felucca rigged ; thirty-five feet beam. 
This splendid galley has long since joined the 
Trojan fleet ; but the garmture dar/e, or gilt 
ornaments of the stem, are here arranged against 
one side of the spacious hall in which the model 
stands, and right royal they appear. The carving 
(in oak) is of incomparable merit ; and the whole 
apartment may be said to be blazing in the splen- 
dour of the burnished gilding of the said carved 
work. Two winged Victories, that used to stand 
larboard and starboard at the stem gallery windows, 
are eight feet in stature. The effect of these 
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massive and most magnificent statues, scroll-vork 
and emblematical decoration in the original gal- 
ley must have been glorious indeed ; and, vith 
the solitary exception of the Bucentaur, rendered 
this golden yacht of the '^ grand monarque''' the 
most gorgeous and costly plaything in the uni- 
verse. The ** Victoria and Albert ^ would have 
resembled a tender or provision boat alongside 
of it. 

There are models of the French fleet in com- 
mission between the years 1792 and 1814: — En- 
gravings and drawings to illustrate various naval 
engagements: among the latter is seen the 
*' Vengeur'*' sinking between two English ships 
of war, in the days of the French republic. 

There are also busts of celebrated admirals. I 
did not perceive those of Villeneuve or Brueys, 
whose names are inseparable from the reminis- 
cences of Aboukir and Trafalgar, and whose 
memory, like that of Brutus and Gassius, when 
their effigies were omitted in the Roman proces- 
sion, recurs with the greater force to those who 
remember that such gallant men once lived, and 
miss them the more from the very circumstance 
of .their being disregarded. 

This Marine Museum in the Louvre has been 

VOL. II. E 
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completed within the last ten years. The resi- 
dent authorities at the several dockyards of France 
were required to send to Paris all the best models 
and works of art that could further the ends of 
science, or serve to illustrate history, and the re- 
quisition has been eminently successful. The 
whole arrangement is excellent ; the style of the 
fittings, cabinets, and cases, is worthy of the royal 
rank of the founder ; for it is hardly necessary to 
state, that this is one of Louis Philippe's improve- 
ments. The elegance of workmanship, and the 
good taste pervading the ten compartments of the 
museum, are entitled to all praise. The brass, 
bronze, gold, buhl, plate-glass, rosewood, maho- 
gany, and other material wrought into beauty and 
commodiousness, for the exposition and better 
preservation of the innumerable objects of interest 
here accumulated, cannot jail to elicit admiration. 
The Louvre itself is hereby aggrandized. These 
adjuncts to its original galleries have enlarged to 
a most desirable extent the sphere of its useful- 
ness; supplying abundant matter for the gratificar 
tion of all tastes, and advancing the interests of 
science, while they multiply the sources of inno- 
cent and edifying entertainment for the people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The railway of the Nortt affording us every 
&cility for makiDg an excursion to the town and 
church of St. Denys, we availed ourselves of some 
hours of sunshine to visit this time-honoured 
spot. The impression left on my mind would 
impel me to declare that if an enlightened man 
were to set out from London, never having seen 
France, and limit the extent of his journey to a 
leisurely contemplation of the ancient church of 
St. Denys, this spectacle alone would abundantly 
compensate him for travelling however roughly ; 
and for an outlay of money, however large ; — and 
this without going on to Paris. 

It is evident, however, that our countrymen, 
although some of them are active enough in the 
encouragement of steeple chases on Sundays, 
have not yet included St. Deuys as a sine qitd nan 
among their list of sights. They are rarely to 
be met here, according to the report of the parties 

E 2 
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with whom we inspected the wonders of the 
place. Yet France has nothing to display in 
comparison with the adornments of this small but 
marvellous temple, *'all glorious within." No 
language can convey the slightest conception of 
the effect of the dim religious light of the in- 
terior. No letter-press, nor word of mouth, can 
enable those who have not lived in familiarity 
with kings' and emperors' tombs and effigies, to 
form any idea of the crypt beneath. It is diffi- 
cult to say, on quitting the sacred precincts of 
the spot, which of the two has most powerfully 
affected the senses ; — the aisles and altars, or the 
vaults and graves. Indeed there are, as it were, 
two churches : one level with the ground, one 
subterranean. The latter being as ancient as the 
reigns of Dagobert and Charlemagne ; the former 
having been raised over the primitive structure of 
the seventh and eighth century, by Louis the 
Ninth. The painted glass of the windows is one 
of the wonders of the modem world. Their 
effulgence tinges the sunbeam in every imagi- 
nable variety of colour, and fills the holy place 
with radiance. As the great luminary which 
rules the day runs his course, the groined roof 
and clustered columns glow in amber, violet. 
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emerald, and ruby hues, succeeded by rich com- 
binations of crimson, silver, azure and orange 
tints, the beaming lustre of which darts from 
aisle to nave^ from nave to transepts, glows around 
the altar, and like a mystic halo from on high, 
resting within the choir, there 

"fills 
The air around with beauty.'* 

The pavement is sometimes suffused with 
these rainbow tints till it resembles that of the 
Alhambra; the narrow borders of the stained 
glass admitting the sunbeam through the most 
transparent quarries, till the stones beneath pre- 
sent a flickering surface of lapis lazuli and gold, 
to which the Grenadine tessellation alone affords 
a parallel. The fact of seven-eighths of the 
stained glass being the work of modem times, — 
hardly thirty years old, it was said, — refutes the 
common assertion, that this beautiful art is com- 
paratively lost.* The skill which wrought these 
splendid adornments might compass designs of 
any magnitude, either in the illumination of 
tracery, or in the complicated grouping of his- 

* The western window is of the remote age of Philip 
Augustus. 
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torical subjects ; without receding from the point 
of excellence which the most renowned masters 
attained. Indeed, it is questionable whether the 
coction and annealing of the glass, in the age of 
Albert Durer, or Lucas of Leyden, were com- 
parable to those processes of modem chemistry, 
of which the latest painters (or stainers) on glass 
have been enabled to avail themselves. The in- 
tensity of the dies, especially of the red, which is 
now producible, I believe, without litharge of 
silver, is fully equal to the early specimens ; and 
the details of the minutest objects are given out 
with all the decision and truthfrilness of a 
Raphael. I could not detect any " clouding "" in 
the quarry, nor confusion in the outline of the 
figures ; neither was there that redundancy of the 
amber and carnation tints which, for' the most 
part, enfeebles the general effect in common-place 
works of this particular branch of art. The 
blending of the prismatic colours in these glorious 
windows at St. Denys is worthy of the western 
Circular at Amiens — of the apostles' window in 
Westminster Abbey — or of the chapels of 
Nuremberg and Cologne. The chapel of the 
Virgin in the church of St. Gervais, in Paris, 
contains some masterpieces of the same grade of 
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excellence ; as little known, probably, to our 
English tourists, as these at the distance of 
seven miles from the capital : — the " Guide 
Books ^^ not mentioning even that there are any 
painted windows in either locality ! 

The Oriflamme, or sacred banner of Clovis, is 
suspended from an eminence in the eastern ex- 
tremity of this venerable edifice, be- 
hind the high altar. It is of a deep 
scarlet colour ; and tradition assigns 
an age of 1370 years to this old silken 
remnant of the monastic supersti- 
tion and impostures. The monks of 
St. Denys were in the custom of as- 
suring the people, that this oriflamme 
was brought to the Abbey of the Benedictines, at 
St. Denys, by an angel, about the period of that 
restless, quarrelsome old king Clovis's conversion 
to Christianity. The kings of the race of Capet, 
originally Counts of Paris, held manors under the 
abbot, and claimed the privilege of having this 
banner carried before them. Louis VI. adopted 
it as the royal standard; and it was thus 
honoured for upwards of 370 years — after which, 
in the reign of Charles VIII. it fell into insig- 
nificance. 
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It was called the Oriflamme &om the repre- 
sentation of flames worked in golden thread on 
the silk ; and therefore would be more correctly 
spelt Auriflamme. Johnson's etymology of 
this word is decidedly bad. He spells it 
<*Orifiamb." 

The bronze decorations of the central door of 
the portal are well worth an hour's study. There 
are eight parallel compartments of most elaborate 
and elegant designs, — circle within square, and 




profusely ennched with scroll and foliated orna- 
ment; each circle containing a scriptural subject. 
The first of these represents Judas giving the 
kiss to Christ : the second, Christ before Pilate : 
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the third, Christ bearing His cross : the fourth, 
Christ crucified : the fifths His burial : the sixth, 
his resurrection : the seventh. His revelation of 
His divine person at Emmaus, here illustrated : 
and the eighth. His ascension. 

The figure of Moses, with his eyelids closed, 
is singularly appended to the group, being out 
of the bounding circumference of the circle in 
which the Saviour and two disciples are comprised ; 
and evidently placed thus to obviate the awkward 
difficulty of his appearance on the scene, in 
proprid persona — and to indicate that this is 
merely the illustration of the passage — 

**And beginning at Moses, and all the prophets. He 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the things con- 
cerning Himself." Luke xxiv. 27. 

One disciple is represented with his hat slung 
over his shoulder, indicating his having come off 
a journey ; and the other is represented with his. 
eyelids down ; either to show that his eyes are 
still **holden," or to express deep awe. The 
Redeemer has just divided a small loaf. 



The chapel of St. Louis is a gem indeed in 
this temple of consecrated wealth and magnifi- 
cence. I suppose the world contains not a 
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sanctuary or shrine more profusely adorned ^rith 
the embellishments of art, or more deeply inte- 
resting in associations of most eventful history. 
Beneath the tombs of the kings of three dy- 
nasties — 

''A thousaad years of silenced fiactions sleep.'^ 

Here, from among the hapless great of our own 
times, are interred the mortal remains of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII., 
the Prince de Oond^, and the Duke of Berri ; 
and, in respect of the intervening ages, there is 
hardly a scion of the royal stock of Charlemagne, 
or prince whose name shed lustre on the Mero* 
vingian line, left unmemorialized in the marble 
records above or below the pavement of the 
aisles. In one direction I beheld the bust of 
the ill-&ted dauphin, Louis XVII. In another, 
an altar to Louis XVIII. with this remarkable 
superscription : — 

" Dixi, vos estis dii, et nati omnes altissimi ; sed sicut 
homines moriemini; et veluti uuus e principibus cadetis." 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7. 

(" I have said, Ye are gods : and ye are oil the children 
of the Most High : but ye shall die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes.**) 

Here is the tomb of Francis I. 

The sides are superbly decorated with marble 
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relievti illustratiye of two of his principal victo» 
ries — Marignano, perhaps, and the reooyery of 
Milan. The yeiger in attendance could not 
inform me; but he was sufficiently acquainted 
with the annals of France to be able to reply 
quickly upon me with—!" ** Mais non : nous 
n^ayons pas gagne cette bataille li, ! ^^ when I sug- 
gested that one of these battle-pieces might repre- 
sent the action fought at Payia 1 The sculpture, 
considering the difficulty of pourtraying battles, 
was very ingeniously designed, and reminded me 
of some of the ehefs-^ceuvre of Borgognone and 
Cooper. 

As for the chapels underneath, they might be 
called the chronicles of France and Europe, in 
general, in stone; or, a marble edition of the 
book of French kings and queens, counsellors 
and warriors, heroes and philosophers. It is 
hardly possible to make the circuit of these sub- 
terranean recesses without stumbling on prostrate 
royalty, or on some form whose prototype in the 
days of crusades and chivalry, waged battle with 
knight and Saracen, — or charged our English 
bowmen at Cressy^ Poictiers, or A^ncourt. A 
German traveller, who was of our party, in his 
eagerness to examine the features of one of the 
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Dukes of Bourbon who fell at Cre^y, very 
nearly threw me right across the sculptured 
effigy of the Duke d'Alen9on, who was killed at 
Agincourt; and my son, on relinquishing his 
survey of Henry II. and Count de Montmorenci, 
deposited himself and umbrella on the upturned 
countenance of Diana of Poictiers. The statues 
are in many places not a foot apart : some are 
upright, some recumbent, others supine. There 
is ample daylight, and the architecture of these 
mausolean chapels is in highly creditable taste ; 
but, to use an expressive phrase, there is an 
absolute ghbt of ancient and memorable worthies ; 
and, strange as it may seem, one feels almost 
ashamed of the irreverence with which the hurry- 
ing footstep or elevated voice awakens so many 
discordant echoes amid the silence of sepultured 
greatness. This is just the spot where Richard II. 
might have ^^ sat down upon the ground, and told 
sad stories of the death of kings ; how some had 
been deposed, some slain in war, some haunted 
by their wives, some sleeping killed.'^ Certain is 
it, at least, that the universe contains not s^ch an 
appropriate seat of seclusion for meditating on 
the chances and changes of this mortal life, fully 
displayed in the &te of courtiers, queens, and 
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kings, {US these subterranean chapels in the 
crypt of the Church of St. Denys. 

The organ is immense in its proportions, 
extending across the full breadth of the nave, at 
its western extremity. The carving x)f its deco- 
rations is of the highest order of art. We had no 
opportunity, of hearing its tones, which I very 
much regret, as it is considered the finest instru- 
ment, with hardly any exception, in France. 

The bronze gilt chair of Dagobert is in the 
vestry-room ; and, if it be coeval with his reign and 
the demise of Mahomet, must have maintained 
its soundness during a period of upwards of 1220 
years. Dagobert was buried here in the year 688. 
. I ought to add, that the only portion of mo- 
dem painted glass which appeared inconsistent 
with the venerable antiquity of the church, and 
unlike window-illumination in sacred edifices, was 
that which illustrated two visits of Buonaparte to 
St, Denys, in 1806 and 1810. 

On the first occasion : — 
^'Napoleon ordonne la restauration de Teglise de St. Denys." 

On the second : — 

^* Napoleon designe dans les caveaux le lieu de sa sdpul^ 
ture." ♦ 

* These words are inscribed over the subjects. 
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Fortunately these paintiDgs are at a vast 
height. They are of very ordinary design and 
execution, and are chiefly interesting as con- 
taining two easily recognizable portraits of the 
late emperor. The figures in the groups (which 
are numerous) appeared to be about four feet 
high, and reminded me of the general style of 
magic lanthom slides. We saw the massive 
bronze gates below, which enclose a caveau 
marked out by Napoleon as a resting-place for 
his bones. They^ however, are to crumble into 
dust in the mighty monument now in progress of 
erection at the Hotel des Invalides ; as already 
stated in a former chapter. 

The main street of St. Denys is pleasant to 
look upon in summer. The house fronts are 
white, and the shops more primitive in appear- 
ance than those in the suburbs of Paris. We 
were much diverted at the sight of a pork and 
sausage seller^s shop front, or rather at the bal- 
cony of the primikr ^tage (first floor) over it. 

This, I conceive, is a new order in architec- 
ture ; and may invite many new orders to Mon- 
sieur Masse's dep6t of swine^d flesh. The smaU 
sausages were red ; the lai^e saeelonea were pale, 
and resembled skins of lard. 
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We were aware, before we crossed the straits of 
Calais, that bacon had risen ; but were hardly 
prepared to find pork sausages exalted to this 
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pride of place. Our Oxford sausage purveyors 
might take a hint from this mode of advertising 
and attracting ; and there would not be wanting 
University wits to epigrammatize the " concern" 
with some of the choicest pleasantries in the 
world. 

Opposite this composite forcemeat balcony, 
we saw a shop for the sale of mbots (wooden 
shoes). This description of shoe is disappearing, 
year after year, from among the labouring classes. 
The 8ea-&ring men retain it still, and occa- 
sionally dispose of some pairs on our Kentish 
coast. The neatness, indeed I may say the 
elegance, with which some of these shoes are 
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manu&ctured, having plush or wadded- satin 
linings, commend3 the use of them in quarters 
where we would least expect to hear of them. 
I saw two ladies, one a very lovely woman (with 
a foot worthy of ** the glass slipper '' of Cin- 
derella celebrity), trying on several pairs, two 
of which they bought, when we were visiting 
the establishment of Mettray, near Tours. They 
were purchasing them for wearing in their 
gardens, when the gravel walks and lawns might 
happen to be damp, or the flower-beds miry. 
The dairjrmaids, also, wear them, and most of« 
the poorer &rm labourers. I brought home three 
pairs: one for a girl of sixteen, cost sixpence; 
the second pair for a boy of ten years ; the third 
for one of my worthy churchwardens, whose, foot 
measures eleven inches; the cost of which good- 
ly-sized pair amounted only to eighteenpence. 
They were all well-blackened with a permanent 
die, and shone brightly. My neighbour finds 
them very serviceable in the same use to which 
the fair ladies in Touraine appropriated their 
purchases ; and I often incline to think our rural 
labourers would save many a pound in the year, 
by wearing the light wooden shoe of Prance, 
at the outlay of from six to eighteehpence a pair, 
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instead of expending fifteen and sixpence on 

a pair of ponderous hobnailed boots, weighing 

nearly eight pounds,- for a grown man ; and five 

or six shillings on leather shoes, for children of 

only ten or eleven years of age* When (Jay, 

in the year 1712, penned the following lines : 

^ Let Paris be the theme of Gallia's muse, 
Where slavery treads the streets in wooden shoes ;" 

he wrote under the influence of those vulgar 
prejudices which characterized the ignorance of 
the men of the early part of the last century, 
on almost all subjects connected with the do- 
mestic habits of our neighbours across the straits. 
I am confident that, if the sabot were fairly tried 
in our stubble-fields and farmyards, we should 
soon hear of many of our cottagers realizing 
the amount of their annual rent firom the differ- 
ence in their shoe account ; so heavily does 
this essential article of clothing press upon them ; 
an item which is generally the first in esta- 
blishing debts. A gentleman of my acquaintance 
informs me that sahots for adults are occa- 
sionally to be seen in some of the seed-shops 
and flower^stations in Co vent Garden, and that 
he bought a pair for three shillings. This price, 
however, is accumulated, cent, per cent., by the 
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wliim of the retailer, who charges the one-and- 
sixpenny article on the same principle which 
is applied, in London, to ^^ fancy bread," and 
in the country to ^* accommodation land/' I 
dare say the sons of Orispin will owe me a 
grudge, for doubting that ^^ there 's nothing like 
leather,^^ and exclaim, with Lady Margaret, 

'^ He talks of wood I It is some carpenter/' 

Shakspearb. Henry the Sixth. 

On our return to Paris from St, Denys (a trip 
to which I advise all travellers to make, in any 
season of the year), we made a halt, for a moment 
or two, in the open space fronting the church 
of Notre Dame de Loretto, to examine the 
mystical dial annexed to the omnibuses that 
ply in Paris. It is called le cadran. The 





conductor, who was waiting for the driver, very 
civilly explained that this was an invention en- 
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abling the proprietor to ascertain how many 
passengers had ridden in each course ; the long 
hand travelling from to 40, and the conductor 
ringing a bell on every occasion of a person 
getting in, and at the same moment advancing 
the hi(nd« On the arrival of the omnibus at 
the station, the course being completed, an agent 
of the proprietor, called the comptroller, presently 
makes his appearance, takes note of the figure 
to which the hand points, and thus knows what 
money ought to be forthcoming from the con- 
ductor. He then takes a key frt>m his pocket, 
and, applying it to a small hole in the panel 
below the dial, winds up a piece of clockwork 
within the panel, by means of which the dial 
hand does its work ; and, by a jerk of the handle, 
which projects at the lower side of the dial, 
brings the index, or hand, to the top, or 0, 
where it is in order for another course and ready 
reckoning. 

At night, these dials are illuminated, as are 
the numbers of the hackney coaches, oitadine$^ 
cabriolets, &c. While we were speaking to the 
conducteur, the comptroller came to the car- 
riage, wound up the mechanism, and adjusted 
the tell-tale work. It occurred to me, that 
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malgrS^ all this apparatud, the conducteiur might 
easily deliver a false return of the number of 
passengers ; but M. Girard, mine host of the 
hotel were we lodged, observed, ** La probity da 
conducteur ne peut se risquer, car il serait expose 
^ Stre denonce par des actionnaires ou mSme des 
Toyageurs, s'il ne sonnoit k Pentree de chaque 
individu/' (The conductor would not hazard 
a &lse statement; inasmuch as he would incur 
the chance of being denounced by parties whose 
office and interest it would be to lay an in- 
formation against him, if he failed to ring his 
bell every time he took up a passenger; and^ 
indeed, any one of the passengers might commu- 
nicate the &ct of such dereliction to the comp- 
troller.) 



Entered the church of our Lady of Loretto, a 
recently erected edifice, and not yet completed 
within, as I perceived that the whole of the 
**Ladye Chapel'' wag parted oJT'by tastefully 
arranged blue draperies. It was opened for 
Divine service ten years ago, and being immedi« 
ately contiguous to Rue Laffitte and the Ghaussee 
d'Antin, is frequented by the wealthier class resi- 
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dent in that select quarter, and thus numbers in 
its congregation a considerable proportion of the 
aristocrats and beau monde of the metropolis. The 
fortunes of some of the millionaires must have 
been laid under contribution during the fourteen 
years occupied in the building of this very beauti- 
ful temple, the outlay on which exceeded eighty 
thousand pounds. The splendour of the decora- 
tions is goigeous. Gold has been lavished in 
every direction, and painting and sculpture have 
contributed richly to augment the thrilling in- 
terest by which the attention is held in suspense 
of admiration at such multiplied elSbrts of art. 
Some of the paintings are of vast dimensions. 
Several, in the lateral chapels, are executed in oil 
colours, in imitation of fresco. The light is not 
powerAil in these recesses ; otherwise, if, as I con- 
jecture to be the case, this &esco-like appearance 
be effected by free use of spirit of turpentine, 
there is imminent hazard of the tints fading much 
too early for even a quarter of a century's immor- 
tality in artistical fame. This church is, as it 
were, a miniature of ^^ La Madeleine,'^ at no great 
distance from it, and is well worth a leisurely ex- 
amination. One of the statues at the extremity 
of an aisle, struck me as displaying a beautiful 
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symbol of Christian humility, patience, and en- 
durance even unto the end. It was a female 
figure, holding by the left hand, and intently be- 
holding, a cross; and sustaining, by the right 
hand, a yoke which lay on the neck. 



I leave to hand-books, travellers^-guides, and 
pocket-companions for Paris, the description of 
the public buildings and monuments ; and shall 
not weary my readers by recapitulating particulars 
which are most satis&ctorily and contentedly 
gathered from the sources supplied at any book- 
stall on a railway station. A few memoranda, 
however, are admissible with reference to the 
Triumphal Arch, &cing the grand avenue of the 
Champs Elysees, and overlooking more than half 
the capital. On our way to this colossal monu- 
ment, incomparably the finest arch in the world, 
we drove through the Rue Neuve de Berry. 
There must be some large fortunes still among 
the fundholders, if not among the owners of real 
estate, in France, or it would be madness on the 
part of any builder to raise such mansions as we 
saw in progress of erection in this quarter. They 
are of considerable architectural beauty, and in a 
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style of residence demanding an income of at least 
six or seven thousand a-year, according to our 
English notions of high-life above or below- 
stairs. 

Were it only to enjoy a delightful panoramic 
view of Paris, every tourist should mount to the 
summit of this arch. The interesting objects 
crowding around on all sides repay most amply 
the trouble of walking up — if trouble it be justly 
termed — considering the noble stairs, galleries, 
and platforms by which the ascent of one hundred 
and fifty-two feet is gained. A good telescope, and 
a clear sunny day, would detain the traveller an 
hour at least on this proud eminence. 

" Hinc septem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet eestimare Romam." 

and certainly Martial's eulogium on his kinsman'^s 
gardens is equally applicable here, whence the 
delighted eye may number the many beautiful 
acclivities surrounding Paris, such as Mont 
Martre, Mont Calvaire, Belle Ville, Chaumont, 
Bellevue, and the eastern hills. The chambers 
in the interior of the arch are of magnificent 
proportions. The largest* is longer by twelve 

* One hundred and two feet in length. 
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yards than that which is under the central point 
of the great pyramid of Egypt ; and only needs 
a few sarcophagi, mummies, dust and bats, to 
convey a notion of the resting place of Cheops. 
We read on the wall the following inscription : — 

" Cb monument, commence en 1806 en I'honneur de la 
grande armee, longtemps interrompu, continue en 1823, 
avec une d^dicace nouvelle, a ^te acheve en 1836, par le 
Roi Louis Philippe Premier, qui I'a consacre k la gloire 
des armees Francoises, 

« G. A. Bloubt, Architecte." 

(^*The work of this monument begun in 1806,* in 
honour of the grand army, but left untouched for a length 
of time subsequent, and resumed f for the purpose of 
completion in 1823 ; with a dedication altogether different 
in its object, was at length finished in 1836, by King Louis 
Philippe the First, who caused it to be consecrated to the 
glory of the French armies/') 

It occurred to me that these chambers might 
be appropriated to many useful purposes, whether 
in peace or war. They are built with all the 
massive strength of a casemate, and will, pro- 
bably, at a far distdnt period, become a station 
for some formidable corps de garde in the vast 
fortress of Paris. 

* August 13th, 1806, the anniversary of Napoleon's 
birth, 
t By the Bourbon family. 
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Within the archway, which itself is ninety 
feet high, and forty-five in width, are inscribed 
the names of the cities taken by the Fiendi 
armies, and of the battles th^ won ; also of the 
genoials and admirals who rose to renown in the 
annals of military prowess, ftom the Consulate to 
the present era. 

We read the whole catalogue of names fairly 
through, and a flattering memorial it is ; to the 
Frendi as devotees to what is termed military 
glory, and to ourselves who, for nearly eight 
centuries, have held every invader at defiance, 
and given him none inheritance in our territories, 
^' no, not so much as to set his foot on !^' So felt 
Waller:— 

^* Angels and we have this prerogative, 
That none can at our happy seats arrive : 
While w^ descend at pleasure, to invade 
The had with vengeance, and the good to aid." 



I bad passed a pleasant day in September, 
1816, at Malmaison, the once ^ ]tappy seat '^ of 
Napoleon and Josephine ; and hoped, after this 
long interval of one-«nd-thirty years, to revisit 
the chateau and grounds ; the orange groves in 

▼OL. n. F 
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which exceeded in beauty any plantations of the 
kind in France. Queen Christina, however, has 
purchased the place. The whole of the Spanish 
corps diplomatique^ with Narvaez, were there on 
this day we reached Paris, The Duke and 
Duchess of Montpensier joined the party at 
night; and the common talk of the salons for 
some days afterwards gave out that Narvaez was 
about to set out immediately for Madrid, to 
assume the presidency of the council. His de- 
parture, however, did not take place till after a 
delay of nine weeks. From the date of its 
becoming the residence of the Spanish queen 
mother, Malmaison has not been accessible to 
the public. 

Looked into the church of St. Nicholas des 
Champs : — a fine old Gothic structure of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I noticed ten 
different styles of columns ; regretting the gross 
discrepancy of twelve fluted Doric pillars, in 
contrast with the most perfect specimens of the 
age of Louis XI., when the early Gothic was still 
extensively in vogue. 

There was a very large assemblage of the 
children of either sex from the schools, public 
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and private, of the parish of St. Nicholas. They 
were attending the church in confonnity with a 
rule enjoining all young persons who had not 
received the rite of confirmation to present 
themselves before their minister for several days 
previous to the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
(June 29th,) that they might be examined as to 
their knowledge of the catechism, their acquaint- 
ance with the rite (the Papists call it a sacra- 
ment) of confirmation, and their general pro- 
ficiency in religious learning ; and thus be pre- 
pared for their " premiere communion.**' A very 
low pulpit, resembling our church reading-desks, 
was placed immediately before the railing of the 
altar in the eastern extremity of the church,— *- 
behind the great altar : — and there were about 
1100 boys and girls arranged in a very orderly 
manner on forms surrounding this desk ; the 
boys on the right, the girls on the left. 

All other individuals were rigidly excluded 
ftom the inclosure ; the Swiss halberdier beadles 
dtttxdsing their fullest powers in enforcing the 
interdict, and keeping open a wide avenue of ap- 
proach for the children as they continued to 
arrive, inass-book and primers in hand, from the 
oihet end of the building. I contrived, how^ 

f2 
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erer, to wedge my heretical peison into a recess, 
from which I could easily hear and see all that 
was going forward. A mild, venerable looking 
priest^* of about sixty years of age, at length en- 
tered the temporary rostrum I have already de- 
scribed v having an opened book in his right- 
band. I think it was a baptismal office-book, 
very thin and hard ; for it made a most significant 
report when he abruptly shut it up, and, by that 
signal, brought all the 1100 or 1^0 children,, in 
an instant of time, upon their feet. This done, he 
opened and shut it twice, with equal rapidity. 
They immediately made the sign of the cross on 
their foreheads and chests. At the next explosion 
of this gum eeelmastiCi (to use a Hudibiastic 
phrase,) they all sat down again. He then ad- 
dressed them, in a very impressive manner, on the 
theme of St. Peter^s call to the apostleship and 
ministry ; on his weakness in the hour of tempta- 
tion ; his denial of Christ ; his bitter grief; and 
heartfelt and acceptable repentance. The lan- 
guage of this homily was intelligible by the 
youngest. It was unexceptionable both in doc- 
trine and tendency, and rivetted the attention of 
every ehild present. How such an influence is 

♦ M. FAbbe' Mauleon. 
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gained over young cteatorea of such early age, 
strikes me afi a myntery. I penetrated their 
ranks with a lynx eye of scrutiny, expecting, 
naturally, to discover at least as many see-sawing 
legs, straying hands, averted looks, tittering or 
whispering, and laughing or chattering lips as, on 
the average, may be numbered in such assem- 
blages on our side of the channel. After a survey 
of many minutes, I relinquished, my gaze; being 
unable to detect the lightest delinquency. How 
is this? 

At the conclusion of the address and exhor- 
tation, which lasted about a quarter of an hour, 
the "old man eloquent^ began to ask them 
a long series of catechetical questions ; begin- 
ning with the Decalogue and the Command- 
ments of the Church (already quoted), and pro- 
ceeding iiito questions on scriptural history : — to 
all which they made prompt and simultaneous 
answers, as with one voice; — very much, as 
seemed to me, to the credit of their teachers out 
of church. At length, having quitted my 
comer, I walked round to the north aisle, where 
I saw a sort of supplementary teaching and au- 
dience, altogether unconnected with the scene at 
the east end. A priest was sitting in a side 
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chapel, seemingly waiting for some of the lads 
who were ranged, to the number of twelve or 
fourteen, on chairs, close to the railing of the 
recess, with books in their hands, but little or 
no reverence for the place or personage into 
whose presence they were brought; for I saw 
several of them giggling, and, as Slick says, 
•* poking fun " at one another. Incomprehensibly 
inconsistent as it may seem, these lads, about 
fourteen years of age, were considered fit subjects 
for the approaching communion of the S9th of 
June, and were to be called up, in turns, to con* 
fession ! 

While I was inspecting the group, the priest 
stepped out and called up two of the lads, in a 
sharp tone of reproof — of which I caught the 
three first words, '* Combien deiems ....*" " How 
long ? . . . . **' Upon which, two of these grace- 
less youngsters jumped up, and entered the little 
chapel, or recess, in the aisle, and cast themselves 
upon their knees ; one on the right, the other on 
the left side of the confessional box, within which 
the irritated man of God presently ensconced 
himself. While this was proceeding, I walked up 
to two of the unregenerate party outside the 
rails, and glanced over their shoulders at the pages 
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of the books they held. One book was on self- 
examination, comprehending, also, what are called 
the ** Actes "^ de Foi, d'Humilite, de Contrition, 
d'Esperance, de Desir—preceding the reception 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; and the 
Actes d^ Adoration, d^ Amour, de Remerciment, 
de Demande, d'Ofirande, de bon Propos, — ter- 
minating in the "Te Deum,*' (somewhat ver- 
bosely called the " Cantique d'Action de Graces ! ") 
which seven are assigned for private devotion 
9tdMsequewt to communion. 

The other book was a selection of psalms and 
hymns, with the musical notation annexed. Pro- 
bably the boy who was edifying himself with this 
numual of devotion was one of the acolytes, or 
children trained from the age of fourteen to ofiBi- 
date among the . petty or minor orders of the 
church, — ^to sing in the choir, light tapers, elevate 
the censers, prepare the incense, &c. He ap- 
peared to ,be an incorrigible trifler with holy 
things ; and, if really annexed to any ecclesiastical 
body, was an impersonation of the old adage, 

" The nearer the church, the farther from God." ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

Paid a third visit to the manufactory of 
tapestry, Les Gobelins. 

This is one of the wdnders of the world. Wor- 
sted emulating, and in some specimens excelling, 
the finest productions of the pencil^ may here be 
seen doing its marvellous work for the adornment 
of the sanctuary and the throne, dn commission 
from kings and rulers, princes and potentates, in 
the highest places of the earth. At the distance 
of a few yards, the tapestries of this unrivalled 
fabric may be mistaken for glowing pictures of the 
Italian or Flemish school — be it a cartoon of 
Baffaelle, a boai>hunt by Schneiders, a fruit-piece 
by Van Huysen, or a summer landscape from the 
studio of a Zuccarelli 6i Watteau. A few threads 
of silk are introduced here and there to heighten 
effect by salient points of brilliant light ; but the 
mass is of woollen yam, the hues of whose colour- 
ing transcend all the most artful combinations of 
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radiance prbdiicibie from the palette, and aie only 
equalled bj the finest painted glass. The scar- 
lets, attained by the union of ozyde of tin with 
cochineal, (a discoTery made in Holland in the 
year 1580,) surpass all the splendours of the Chi- 
nese vermilions, and Maze in permanence of beauty 
on these marvellous looms, the labour of whose 
thread«work not unft^quently occupies four or five 
able-bodied men through a period of six years, at 
the rate of fifty hours weekly on one frame. 

We saw four weavers occupied on the *' Death 
of Ananias,"'' (the fiill-eize of the cartoon bearing 
that title,) which had already been in hand two 
years, and would not be completed before Christ- 
mas 1858. Two other of the cartoons were pro- 
gressing towards conclusion ; — " The miraculous 
draught of Fishes," and " The delivery of the 
keys to St. Peter." ** The beautiful gate of the 
Temple" stood finished, a glorious monument of 
human skill and ingenuity; the labour upon which 
had cost a pound srday, Saturdays and Sundays 
excited, for «ix years. I was prevented, by the 
crowd of visitors who pressed around, &om ascer- 
taining who was the purchaser of these ** cartoons," 
(improperly so called,) but the presumption is 
£Bur that they are by commission from Louis 

p 6 
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Philippe, either for one or more of the royal 
chapels ; or for distribution, as kingly gifts, among 
the courts of Europe. We saw an exquisitely 
beautiful representation of the chateau of St. 
Cloud, encompassed by the most superb scroll- 
work m anibesqw^ one-fifth of which only was 
completed; io be ultimately fized^ with many 
other such illustrations of the royal palaces, in 
that majestic IlsII of the Tuileries, called the Salon 
de Louis Quatorze, which the present king intends 
to restore to its primitive magnificence ; and to- 
wards the fittings of which he has caused a series 
of these designs in tapestry to be completed 
without delay. 

The execution of this delightful sample of the 
Gobelins^ manufacture surpassed all I had ever 
witnessed. The Palace of St. Cloud was repre- 
sented as partially dimmed by the haze of an in- 
tensely hot summer^s day ; and the lilac tint of 
the exhalation, pervading trees, shrubs, flowers, 
grass, and stone -work, was expressed with truth- 
fiilness which Claude Lorraine on canvass, or 
Fielding or Robson on paper, could not have 
surpassed, if equalled. 

There was also a magnificent piece, twelve 
feet by ten, worked from Horace Vemet's cele- 
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brated picture of ^'The Massacre of the Janis- 
saries.'^ The smoke of the cannon is imitated 
with such extraordinary skill as to seem all but 
floating across the surface. 

There was a fruit-piece in one of the rooms, in 
which, alongside the peaches, were introduced 
some partridges. The bloom was on the plums, 
the down on the peaches : the feathers appeared 
as if a current of air would move them. The 
very glazing of the dead birds' eyes was perfect. 

Some way further on was a gilt-framed piece — 
" The Wolf and the Lamb." Had it not been 
in the work-rooms of the Gobelins I should have 
mistaken this for a very superior body-colour 
painting, at the distance of only ten feet from the 
frame. " The Czar Peter in his Boat" is en- 
titled to nearly as much praise, but the cabinet 
picture size deceives the eye more effectually. 
One of the inspectors of the workpeople very 
obligingly gave me a wooden tool eight inches in 
length, which I have here delineated. The 
worsted thread is wound upon the neck (three 
inches long) of this instrument ; and this end of 
it introduces the worsted between the perpendi- 
cular threads of the warp ; the other end serving 
to presa the worsted down into its horizontal 
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position, in which it is afterwards strengthened by 
another tool also here represented. 





I conversed for some time with Monsieur 
Brunet, a very intelligent, courteous old supei^ 
intendent in the head office of the manu&ctMry. 
He confirmed my belief that a workman does not 
attain to perfect knowledge of this art in a p^od 
less than forty years ; and that many a man has 
died previous to the completion of the hangn^ 
for one bed-chamber of a nobleman's or «mpe- 
ror^s palace. Whole &milies live and die in the 
service : they follow in hereditary succession ; 
the son being busily employed even at twelve 
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years of age, as I witnessed on this occasion ; 
and the number of workpeople on the books of 
the establishment amounting to some hundreds. 
There is none of the utility of our Spitalfields 
mannfiM^ture in this &brication of valuables, far 
too costly for private purchase, and too exclu- 
sively confined to royal residences to improve the 
attainments of more humble embroiderers, by 
wide exhibition; but this should be no dispa- 
ragement to an institution affording employment 
and emolument to so large a number of artisans, 
whose consummate dexterity in their craft ren- 
ders it subservient to the innocent gratification of 
kingly taste, and tends to convert the love of 
magnificence into a source of honest maintenance 
among the poorest of the people. 

The main body of the house where this manu- 
facture is carried on was originally built by two 
brothers, Giles and John Oobelins, who were 
celebrated dyers in the reign of Francis I . of France 
and Henry VIII. of England. Oiles was indebted 
to an- entirely fortuitous circumstance (communi* 
cated to him by an alchemist of Leyden) for the 
scarlet dye already mentioned. The latter had 
prepared a wide-mouthed bottlefiil of nitre, 
vitriol, and sal ammoniac — a highly corrosive 
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mixture for dissolving gold, and left it on a win* 
dow just below a shelf on which were lying some 
cuttings of tin. A bit of the tin dropped from 
the board into the open bottle, and remained 
there unnoticed for some time. By some acci- 
dent this bottle was broken ; and its contents 
happening to fall upon some extract of cochineal 
transformed it by this casual agency into a splen- 
did scarlet. 

The illustrious Colbert fostered this establish- 
ment with all the ardour of an intelligent patron 
of art ; and De Louvois emulated his zeal, when 
he became his successor : and it was during the 
direction of Monsieur Le Brun that those mas- 
ter-pieces, '« The Battles of Alexander," " The 
Four Seasons,"" «' The Four Elements,'' " The 
Royal Palaces,"" and a series of the principal 
actions of the life of Louis XIV., from the 
epoch of his marriage to the first conquest of 
Franche Gomt^, were produced from these match- 
less looms. It would appear that the reigning 
monarch is anxious to revive the memory of these 
embellishments of the salons of the Tuileries, by 
issuing his recent orders for tapestries representing 
«' The Palaces."" 

The Oobelins establishment is become^ as it 
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were, a colony in Paris, and enjoys its special 
privileges, exemptions, code of laws, or policy ; 
and, considering the scale of operations, the 
beauty of the works when completed, their ap- 
propriation and enormous but not over-rated 
value, is, perhaps, the most remarkable factory in 
the universe for the adornment of the house of 
God,* or of the dwellings of man. 



We had twice endeavoured to gain admission 
to the Choumhre des Pairs (House of Lords) and 
&iled, in consequence of the public being excluded 
from audience of any debate during the sitting of 
the committee of the whole house on the case of 
Messieurs Teste, Parmentier, Pellapra, and Ge- 
neral Cubi6res, against whom allegations had been 
brought of bribery and corruption in the matter 
of the mines of Gonhenans, crown lands, and cer- 
tain speculations in coal and salt ; the issues of 
which inquisition must be too well known to my 
reader to require any mention thereof in such a 
desultory compendium of facts and opinions as is 
comprised in these pages. It is more to my pur- 

* There are some magnificent pieces in certain churches 
of the kingdom. 
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pose to record tbat, on Wednesday the 30th of 
June, vre applied, a third time, at the hall entry of 
the Luxembourg Palace (where the peers sit in 
debate) for permission to ascend the great stair- 
cases leading to the Council Chamber ; and, 
though sulkily repulsed by the condierge or hall 
porter, a burly, epauletted, red-collared Swiss, we 
prevailed in a moment with his better half, who 
left him to brood over his antipathy to the Eng- 
lish, (as one would incline to think,) and with 
great alacrity piloted us into an ante-chamber at 
some distance, where she called to another red- 
collar dignitary, uiging him to lose no time in 
escorting ^^ ces Messi&turs Anglais*' to an apart- 
ment on the next stair-head, where one of the 
secretaries of the house would be found within 
call ; and, if not, some one' of the ushers. After 
being introduced to four functionaries of greater 
or less importance, we fell in with a little, 
bustling, good-humoured man, who seemed to 
have the least possible leisure to stop and speak 
to us; but whose politeness amiably prevailed 
over his precipitation^ and induced him to take 
me by the arm and lead me and my son into the 
lobby, where, beckoning to an usher, he pointed 
out to us a doorway which would speedily bring 
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US into an excellent position both for seeing and 
hearing. I had seen this Council Chamber twice 
befoie ; but how I managed on those occasions to 
proceed without let or hindrance into the gallery 
of the house, I totally forget ; but, certainly, I 
had neither ticket nor introduction. It transpired, 
on this last occasion, that we ought to have 
addressed a letter to Monsieur le grand Refer- 
eodaire, at the Chamber of Peers, and he would 
have transmited to us at our hStel the usual bit- 
hts cTentrie. 

The Council Chamber is still a very handsome 
apartment. I shall not enter into a description 
of it. The " Guides to Paris'' may do that ; but 
1 shall take leave to observe that, although 
homely and insignificant in comparison with that 
"royal state which far outshines the wealth of 
Onnus and of Ind'* in our new House of Lords, 
this semicircular amphitheatrical form of building 
is infinitely better adapted to the purposes of 
debate and public business, especially in respect 
of hearing most distinctly, than the parallelogram 
of the palace at Westminster, where complaints 
are already urged by all parties as to the difiiculty 
of following the speakers, and the almost impossi- 
bility of repottmg with accuracy. 
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There is classic grandeur, moreover^ in the 
style of the French senate chamber. The Scag^ 
liola columns constitute a noble decoration ; 
the busts are judiciously disposed; the green 
velvet and gold of the chairs has a quiet, yet 
costly appearance, which is enhanced by the 
costume of the peers (blue with gold lace facings), 
and the nicety of arrangement in which they are 
seated, each in his chosen, not to say allotted^ 
station. A system prevails now in both cham- 
bers, which is only of recent adoption ; a few 
years, I believe, subsequent to the accession of 
the reigning king. Every member of the senate 
occupies, without deviation, the seat he deter- 
mines upon holding during the session, on 
assumption of his duties. A large sheet of paper 
exhibits, in letter-press and engraving, the amphi- 
theatrical form of the chamber, and the numbers 
of seats, the names of the members occupying 
them, and their addresses also* I purchased, 
for two ftancs, both these "Plans Piguratifs,'* 
as they are termed, " de la Nouvelle Salle des 
Seances de la Chambre des Pairs,^' and *^ de la 
Chambre des Deputes." They remind one of 
the plans of the boxes at the Queen's Theatre^ 
Haymarket ; and) when the spectators, such as 
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we were, look down on the assembly, the appear- 
ance of the ellipse is precisely accordant with 
that of the ancient Roman theatres. There are 
seventeen alleys (or what were called by the 
Romans scalaria) by which the members find 
their way to their respective seats, and these 
seats are disposed on that principle of the w.edge 
which was observable in the ancient amphitheatre, 
inasmuch as, like the section of a circle, this 
space gradually widens from the arena^ or floor 
below, to the top. 

When we entered one of the compartments 
(like an opera-box) between two columns at the 
top, the second in the Trilmnes de V Quest ^ we 
found the House occupied in discussing the 
merits of a bill which had been introduced by 
the government, for the appointment of general 
practitioners in medicine and surgery in the rural 
districts. 

The clause under discussion was to this 
effect : — That, at the instance of the municipal 
councils, and after deliberation in the general 
council, the prefects of towns shall be empowered 
to appoint cantonal (or district) medical officers, 
whose duty it will be to visit such persons as 
shall have been recognized as paupers by the 
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municipal officers, to give aid and attendance 
to sick people labouring under prevalent epidemic 
disorders ; to vaccinate in&nts gratis ; to per- 
form all operations of forensic practice * vliich 
may be enjoined them by the magistrates or 
law officers; and to transmit to the medical 
boards all f(M;ts and documents relative to science, 
and to the sanitary code, which they may have 
collected in the course of their practice. 

M. le Baron Daunant was of opinion that 
many disadvantageous consequences would result 
from the institution of an office of this kind. 
All the fellow-practitioners of this government 
doctor would be reduced to starvation, and the 
medical body would be diminished proportion- 
ately. He was sorry to heat of any increase 
in the list of the public appointments, a number 
already very great in France ; and of the pro- 
bability of the crowd of applicants for office being 
hereby increased, when it was multitudinous 
enough already. (This raised a laugh.) He should 
deeply deplore any further enactments in favour of 
the system of act of Parliament charity. Where 
need demanded relief, there let relief be affi)rded ; 

* As in post-mortem autopsy, directed by coroners and 
magistrates. 
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— ^but why anticipate such need ? These appoint- 
ments tended to encourage extravagance in the 
community. Let the House look around Paris, 
for instance, where so many individuals betook 
themselves to the hospital when they found 
themselves attacked by mortal illness; merely 
because they knew for a certainty that they 
would there be in a place of refiige. " Take 
good heed ; we shall be entering on a detri- 
mental course of legislation ; I advise that this 
preposition relative to district doctors be set aside 



Monsieur le Comte de Salvandy, Minister of 
National Education, supported the bill on this 
ground, that the population of the country re- 
quired such appointment. The system, in fact, 
was already in force in Alsace and in Paris. The 
{»e8sure of external circumstances led to its adop- 
ti(»i. Let the law give its solemn sanction to the 
poor man^s physician, and the benefit it will 
thereby have bestowed will be great indeed. In 
Sardinia they had gone beyond this : in that 
country there was actually a l(Md o/^^^^r appointed 
for the accommodation and advantage of the poor ! 

Monsieur le Comte d'^Alembert, (who spoke 
from the tribune, and with much vehemence and 
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zeal.) expressed his concurrence with the opinions 
of Baron Daunant. He considered this plan not 
only useless and inadequate in its purport, but 
also dangerous. Orant that we wish to do some- 
thing beneficial to the poor ; but let it be ma- 
naged through the medium of a well-organized 
system of gratuitous relief in the shape of renae- 
dies : for, in the rural districts, it is not the doc- 
ter'*8 fee which presses on the poor man ; — ^it is the 
supply of medicine that entails so much expense. 
In all cases of relief of this sort, he should prefer 
the appointment of a village practitioner to that 
of a district medical officer. Such an office ex- 
isted in Italy, in the Papal States, and in certain 
provinces of the Lombardo-Venietian kingdom. 
He could foresee in this new creation of a cantonal 
doctor, five or six thousand places at the disposal 
of government ; a patronage which would become 
the means of exercising a certain influence in the 
elections. Why, have not the ministers of govern- 
ment already had enough applications for place to 
poison their peace, beset as they are by petition- 
ers ? And, on the other hand, the medical men 
as a body have, up to the present period, been to 
all intents free and independent. The law now 
under consideration would destroy that independ- 
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ence, by converting their whole community into a 
host of petitioners, doomed to that life of ante- 
chamber attendance, which casts a stigma on 
every profession in France. '^ I shall vote against 
your bill,'' said the Count : " it is one of the 
worst character ever yet brought up before the 
House." 

Baron Barante spoke in support of the mea- 
sure ; and the Matquis of Boissy, or Boissard, 
proposed an adjournment till next day (la remise 
^ demam)^ but did not carry his point ; upon 
which Viscount Napoleon Du ChStel made a few 
remarks on the plan, with a view to inculpate the 
goveifeiment and committee for bringing forward a 
measure so open to objections. 

Monsieur le Comte Salvandi begged to remind 
the oppon^ts of the measure, that experience had 
already affofded ample proof of the utility of thi« 
description of office ; and was proceeding to ad- 
duce instances, when a general cry of " adjourn '^ 
{i demam) brokti up the sitting. 

We were very much interested, and failed not 
to go into the Lodge and thank old Orumpy's 
'•fet, fair, and forty *** Wife for her influence on be- 
hafrof us English petiHoners for places in the 
Tributes de TOuest. 
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It appears to me ibat <Mir appointm^iiit.of the 
Medical Officer of the UiiioD,«iid of tlie Oetk^o 
the Jttdgei (and of the Judge .fauea^) q9 out 
newOouBty Gourtfi, appiiioiifihefifthe plaea prc^wed 
by the FieiMsh and adapted by the^fiasdiman 
government! 

I was too busy to watch for the issue lof the 
discussion dorang.the&w ^nys we remained in 
Paris ; but my latest letters firom one of. the ablest 
members of the Lower House, (dated the i 4th 
January, 1848,) informs me, that the meas«ue has 
not yet been laid before the representatives of 
the people. . ,.. \, 

We then drove rapidly to the House .of 
Commons (Ckaml^re 4e$ Depvd^i). A PaiiaiazL 
acquaintance had, some days previously, dis- 
suaded me from gomg ^^ within ear^shot of such a 
debating society ;* — " a set of fellows," si^d he, 
'^who have transformed the senate-house into a 
spectacle; and whom any water-carrier may go 
and laugh at for one-and-flEkpence. They sell 
their tickets,^^ he added, <^ as our playars do, and 
you will be put to some annoyance in even tr5ring 
to get ihem^'' This was rather discouraging — but 
the system of admission, by some such credentials 
as those denounced by my £stctious acquaintance. 
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deaeryes not the reprobation levelled at it, eiiher 
in Fiance or in England. 

An order signed by some member is indispen- 
sable towards admission to the gallery of our 
House of Commons ; and the restriction is most 
salutary. The good sense of the mass of the 
British population acquiesces cheerfully with the 
system. There are French senators still living, 
who have seen the tribunes — the recesses or 
closets, (something between a large family pew 
in one of our churches, and a good opera-box,) 
filled with infuriated auditors from the lowest 
etMnaUle of Paris ; — wretches who, in the year 
1798, threatened the moderate men of the par- 
liament, and intimidated this or that speaker 
with threats that effectually precluded fair, dis- 
passionate, unbiassed deliberation. Any enact- 
ment, therefore, which tends to counteract such 
evils as must inevitably result from the free ad- 
mission of a promiscuous multitude, many of 
whom would doubtless be only too glad to abuse 
such a privilege, must be upheld as a wise pro- 
tection of good order, and a tolerably sure provi- 
sion for freedom of debate — the essence of national, 
and, indeed, of all other councils. 

Not being acquainted, at the time of our 
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visit, with any of the deputis^ -we ought to ha¥e 
addressed a note a day or two previous, or even 
on the day in question, to a personage entitled 
the qtMSteur de la chcmhre^ who would have 
transmitted to me, at our hotel, the required /mms. 
I suppose the questor is what we should call a 
bursar, filling an office connected with money- 
charges in the house. However, in the absence 
of member and qvb6St$wr<i we soon fell in with a 
wight of quegtionahle appearance, (somewhat of 
the rag^tag caste !) who held out to us two yellow 
cards, resembling both in shape and colour faded 
laurel-lea ves,the price of which two was declared 
to be four francs. We handed to him the 
3«. W., and received in turn the value, and soon 
afterwards found ourselves in a trihwiM, My 
first glance was towards the seat usually occupied 
by Mons. Guizot, but he was absent ; being, as 
I afterwards learned, at his country-house of Val 
Richer. There are no chairs in this amphi- 
theatre: the members sit on crimson cloth 
covered benches, comfortably backed, and, as in 
the other house, numbered. They sat un- 
covered; the effect of which was very seemly, 
contrasted with the practice of our legislators. 
We entered just as a giant was being pro- 
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posed, of 160,000^., for the encouragement of the 
searfisheries. Mons. de Tracy, who spoke from 
the extreme back seat in the central alley, {Just^ 
Milieu^ party,) as member for Ome, observed, 
that the sums demanded for this purpose ex- 
kibited gross inconsistency. There were not so 
many fishing vessels as formerly ; and, yet, these 
giants were of greater amount than heretofore. 
This circumstance induced many persons to draw 
conclusions of the most unfavourable tendency. 

Mons. Brignon de Lehen, (Gote du Nord,) 
who stood just under us, rose to remind the house, 
that any parties competent to deliver opinions 
on the fishing-trade, must be fully aware of the 
notorious &ct that the catch of cod-fish was very 
uncertain. In some years the haul was just 
dottUe of that of the preceding season ; and at 
other periods the captains (les armateurs he 
called them,*) did not realize enough to defray 
their, expenses. There was, therefore, no neces* 
sity for raising an imputation of dishonesty in 
the appliance of the public money, when consi- 
dering the question of these grants ; it being a 
lecognized fact that while the amount of fish was 

* This was the term applied to privateers during the 
war. 

o2 
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exceedingly variable, the number of vessels and 
of men employed in the trade were, iri*h twy 
slight dififbrence, the same in each year. These 
grants in aid, which might be regarded as pre* 
miums for active exertion, W€d^ absolutely *need* 
ful towards the maintenance of th^ «od-fishery, — 
a service which had proved the most efficient in 
supplying sailors for the navy; and, therefore, 
involved the most important interests of the 
marine department in geneml. 

Mons. Levavasseur (Seine Inferieure,) speaking 
from the opposition benches, thought that the 
whole body of laws on this branch of commerce 
required reform. 

Mons. Cunin-Gridaine, (Ardennes) Presi* 
dent of the Board of Trade, replied, that Ae 
government had already given their attention to 
the revision of these laws, and would shortly 
summon that of the two Chambers to the sub* 
ject. 

Mons. Levavasseur rejoined, that, throughout 
the five years in which he had had the honour of 
sitting in that house, he had always heard this 
very same answer given to the same question ; 
and that, previous to his election to the Chamber, 
he had read it in the pages of the Moniteur new&- 
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paper* He hoped there would not be another 
indefinite ad^oumiQieBt or postponement sine diet 
fattt that the matter would be duly discussed and 
settled. FouroUier members made some brief 
and rapid, observations in a low tone of voice — 
two fof, twa against the grant ; — but the *' ayes " 
had it^ and the four million of &ancs were voted. 
We left the house just as Mons. Lherbette, 
£ram the opposite quarter, was enquiring of the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether he had 
given the sanction of his name and authority to a 
company recently established for the purpose of 
graU>ing up woodland. M. Cunin Gridaine 
disclaimed having countenanced the said com- 
pany, to whose prospectus he had inadvertently 
lent his sanction, under an erroneous impression 
that tkeir object was altogether diverse from the 
projects it now appeared they were endeavouring 
to carry out ; and added) that unless his name 
was forthwith expunged, agreeably to a notification 
to that effect which he had just forwarded to 
their board, he should, as M. Lherbette sug- 
gestedy consider it his duty to instruct the at- 
tomey^genezal to file a bill against the company, 
for publishing a prospectus, containing names 
they had no authority to use therein. 
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zeal.) expressed his concurrence with the opinions 
of Baron Daunant. He considered this plan not 
only useless and inadequate in its purport, but 
also dangerous. Orant that we wish to do some- 
thing beneficial to the poor ; but let it be ma- 
naged through the medium of a well-organized 
system of gratuitous relief in the shape of reme- 
dies : for, in the rural districts, it is not the doc- 
ter'^s fee which presses on the poor man ; — ^it is the 
supply of medicine that entails so much expense. 
In all cases of relief of this sort, he should prefer 
the appointment of a village practitioner to that 
of a district medical officer. Such an office ex- 
isted in Italy, in the Papal States, and in certain 
provinces of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. 
He could foresee in this new creation of a cantonal 
doctor, five or six thousand places at the disposal 
of government ; a patronage which would become 
the means of exercising a certain influence in the 
elections. Why, have not the ministers of govern- 
ment already had enough applications for place to 
poison their peace, beset as they are by petition- 
ers ? And, on the other hand, the medical men 
as a body have, up to the present period, been to 
all intents free and independent. The law now 
under consideration would destroy that independ- 
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ence, by converting their whole community into a 
host of petitioners, doomed to that life of ante- 
chamber attendance, which casts a stigma on 
every profession in Prance. " I shall vote against 
your bill,'' said the Count : *' it is one of the 
worst character ever yet brought up before the 
House." 

Baron Barante spoke in support of the mea- 
sure; and the Matquis of Boissy, or Boissard, 
proposed an adjournment till next day (la remise 
iL demcm), but did not carry his point ; upon 
wldch Viscount Napoleon Du ChStel made a few 
lemlrks on the plan, with a view to inculpate the 
goveifeiment and committee for bringing forward a 
measure so open to objections. 

Monskur le Comte Salvandi begged to remind 
the opponents of the measure, that experience had 
already affofded ample proof of the utility of this 
description of office ; and was proceeding to ad- 
duce instances, when a general cry of " adjourn '^ 
(d demain) brok<l up the sitting. 

We were very much interested, and failed not 
to go into the Lodge and thank old Grumpy's 
^ &t, fidr, and forty *' Wife for her influence on be- 
luAPofus TSiU'^x^k petUmiers for jplobcea in the 
Ttibufeiw de TOuest. 
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It appears to me that pht appomtaieiii of tke 
Medical Officer of the Uhiod, add of tbe Ofitk^o 
the Judge^ (and of the Judge* hwa^) of. our 
new County Courts, approadbeB the plana prqscned 
by the .French and adopted by die- fiacdioiaii 
government ! 

I was too busy to watch for the issue of. the 
discussion during, the &w ^Rys^i*^ remaisted in 
Paris ; but my latest lottos fifpm one of.the ablest 
members of the Lower House, (dated the 14th 
January, 1818,) informs me, that the measudre bas 
not yet been laid before the represenitftti]fe» of 
the pec^le* . ^vyx.. 

We then • drove rapidly to the Hou^'. of 
Commons (Ciambre dei Depwt^s). A Pariaian 
acquaintance had, some days previously, dis- 
suaded me from going **' within earnsbot of such a 
debating society ;^ — " a set of fellows,*' s^d he, 
'^ who have transformed the senate-house into a 
spectacle; and whom any water-carrier may go 
and laugh at for one-and-saspence. They sell 
their tickets,^' he added, ^< as our players do, and 
you will be put to some annoyance in even trying 
to get themJ*'* This was rather discouraging — but 
the system of admission, by some such credentials 
as those denounced by my &ctious acquaintance, 
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deserve not the reprobation levelled at it, eitlier 
in France or in England. 

An order signed by some member is indispen- 
sable towards admission to the gallery of our 
House of Commons ; and the restriction is most 
salutary. The good sense of the mass of the 
British population acquiesces cheerfully i^ith the 
system. There are French senators still living, 
who have seen the tribunes — the recesses or 
closets, (something between a large family pew 
in one of our churches, and a good opera-box,) . 
filled with infuriated auditors from the lowest 
canaUU of Paris ; — wretches who, in the year 
1793, threatened the moderate men of the par- 
liament, and intimidated this or that speaker 
with threats that effectually precluded fair, dis- 
passionate, unbiassed deliberation. Any enact- 
ment, therefore, which tends to counteract such 
evils as must inevitably result from the free ad- 
mission of a promiscuous multitude, many of 
whom would doubtless be only too glad to abuse 
such a privilege, must be upheld as a wise pro- 
tection of good order, and a tolerably sure provi- 
sion for freedom of debate — the essence of national, 
and, indeed, of all other councils. 

Not being acquainted, at the time of our 
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visit, with any of the deputis^ we ought to have 
addressed a note a day or two previous, or even 
on the day in question, to a personage entitled 
the qtMsteur de la ehombre^ who would have 
transmitted to me, at our hotel, the required jmms. 
I suppose the questor is what we should call a 
bursar, filling an offiee connected with mcmey- 
charges in the house. However, in the absence 
of member and ipias^ewt^ we soon fell in with a 
wight of qiMtitiQfMMe appearance, (somewhat of 
the rag^tag caste !) who held out to us two yellow 
cards, resembling both in shape and colour faded 
laurel4eaves,the price of which two was declared 
to be four francs. We handed to him the 
3s. 4(1?., and received in turn the value, and soon 
afterwards found ourselves in a tHhuns, My 
first glance was towards the seat usually occupied 
by Mons. Guizot, but he was absent ; being, as 
I afterwards learned, at his country-house of Val 
Richer. There are no chairs in this amphi- 
theatre: the members sit on crimson cloth 
covered benches, comfortably backed, and, as in 
the other house, numbered. They sat un- 
covered; the effect of which was very seemly, 
contrasted with the practice of our legislators. 
We entered just as a grant was being pro- 
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posed, of 160,000^., for the encouragement of the 
8ea-&hene8. Mons. de Tracy, who spoke from 
the extreme back seat in the central alley, {Just^ 
Milieu party,) as member for Ome, observed, 
that the sums demanded for this purpose ^- 
hibited gross inconsistency. There were not so 
many fishing vessels as formerly ; and, yet, these 
giants were of greater amount than heretofore. 
This circumstance induced many persons to draw 
conclusions of the most unfavourable tendency. 

Mons. Brignon de Lehen, (Cote du Nord,) 
who stood just under us, rose to remind the house, 
that any parties competent to deliver opinions 
on the fishing-trade, must be fully aware of the 
notorious fiict that the catch of cod-fish was very 
uncertain. In some years the haul was just 
double of that of the preceding season ; and at 
otiier periods the captains (les armateure he 
called them,*) did not realize enough to defiay 
their expenses. There was, therefore, no neces- 
sity for raising an imputation of dishonesty in 
the appliance of the public money, when consi- 
dering the question of these grants ; it being a 
recognized fact that while the amount of fish was 

♦ This was the tenn applied to privateers during the 
war. 

o2 
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exceedingly variable, the number of vdssels find 
of men employed In the t»de were/ with >wy 
slight di'fibrence, the same in each yesiT. These 
grants in aid, which might be regarded as pre* 
miums for active exertion, were absolutely "needi* 
ful towards the maintenance of the cod^-fishery,-^ 
a service which had proved the most efficient la 
supplying sailors for the navy; and, therefore, 
involved the most important interests of the 
marine department in geneml. 

Mons. Levavasseur (Seine Inferieure,) speaking 
from the opposition benches, thought that the 
whole body of laws on this branch of commerce 
required reform. 

Mons. Cunin-Gridaine, (Ardennes) Presi* 
dent of the Board of Trade, replied, that &e 
government had already given their attention to 
the revision of these laws, and would shortiy 
summon that of the two Chamber^ to the sub-> 
ject. 

Mons. Levavasseur rejoined, that, throughout 
the five years in which he had had the honour of 
sitting in that house, he had always heard Uiis 
very same answer given to the same question ; 
and that, previous to his election to the Chamber, 
he had read it in the pages of the Moniteur new&* 
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paper* He hoped there would not be another 
indefinite ac^eumiQieBt or postponement sine die^ 
but that the matter would be duly discussed and 
settled. Four oUier numbers made some brief 
and rapid observations in a low tone of voice — 
twa for, two against the grant ; — but the *'*' ayes ^^ 
had it, a^d the four million of &ancs were voted. 
We left the house just as Mons. Lherbette, 
from the opposite quarter, was enquiring of the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether he had 
given the sanction of his name and authority to a 
company recently established for the purpose of 
grubbing up woodland. M. Cunin Gridaine 
disclaimed having countenanced the said com- 
pany, to whose praspedus he had inadvertently 
lent his sanction, under an erroneous impression 
that tkeir object was altogether diverse from the 
projects it now appeared they were endeavouring 
to carry out ; and added, that unless his name 
was forthwith expunged, agreeably to a notification 
to that effect which he had just forwarded to 
their board, he should, as M. Lherbette sug- 
gested, consid^ it his duty to instruct the at- 
torney-general to file a bill against the company, 
for publishing a prospectus, containing names 
they had no authority to use therein. 
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zeal.) expressed his concurrence with the opinions 
of Baron Daunant. He considered this plan not 
only useless and inadequate in its purport, but 
also dangerous. Grant that we wish to do some- 
thing beneficial to the poor ; but let it be ma- 
naged through the medium of a well-organized 
system of gratuitous relief in the shape of reme- 
dies : for, in the rural districts, it is not the doc- 
ter'*8 fee which presses on the poor man ; — ^it is the 
supply of medicine that entails so much expense. 
In all cases of relief of this sort, he should prefer 
the appointment of a village practitioner to that 
of a district medical officer. Such an office ex- 
isted in Italy, in the Papal States, and in certain 
provinces of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom. 
He could foresee in this new creation of a cantonal 
doctor, five or six thousand places at the disposal 
of government ; a patronage which would become 
the means of exercising a certain influence in the 
elections. Why, have not the ministers of govern- 
ment already had enough applications for place to 
poison their peace, beset as they are by petition- 
ers ? And, on the other hand, the medical men 
as a body have, up to the present period, been to 
all intents free and independent. The law how 
under consideration would destroy that independ- 
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ence, by conyerting their whole community into a 
host of petitioners, doomed to that life of ante- 
chamber attendance, which casts a stigma on 
every profession in France. ** I shall vote against 
your bill,'' said the Count : *' it is one of the 
worst character ever yet brought up before the 
House." 

Baron Barante spoke in support of the mea- 
sure; and the Matquis of Boissy, or Boissard, 
proposed an adjournment till next day (la remise 
^ demain)^ but did not carry his point ; upon 
wllich Viscount Napoleon Du Ch&tel made a few 
remarks on the plan, with a view to inculpate the 
goveitlment and committee for bringing forward a 
measure so open to objections. 

Monsieur le Comte Salvandi begged to remind 
the opponents of the measure, that experience had 
already afforded ample proof of the utility of thi« 
description of office ; and was proceeding to ad- 
duce instances, when a general cry of " adjourn '^ 
(d chmam) brok<l up the sitting. 

We were very much interested, and failed not 
to go into the Lodge and thank old Grumpy's 
**fet, fidr, and forty'" wife for her influence on be- 
half of us English petitioners for places in the 
TribuMB de TOuest. 
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It a]q>earB to methftt par itppointansQ^of tbe 
Medical Officer of the Uiiioi|,i^d of theOLeik^ 
the Judge^ (and of the Judge, fainaell^) of. our 
new County Courts, appvoa«beB the plana prqsosed 
by the Freoch ood adopted by die fiacdkiiaii 
government ! 

I was too busy to watch for the issue jof the 
discussion during, the &w ^j^^we remaifted in 
Paris ; but my latest letters from one of.the ablest 
mombeis of the Lower House, (dated the 14th 
January, 1818,) informs me, that the measwe has 
not yet been laid before the represenUitiife&.of 
the people* s.^^ -., 

We then dro?e rapidly to tho Houfie*. <rf 
Commons (C&ambre des Depm/tSi). A Farisiaii 
acquaintance had, some days previously, dis- 
suaded me from going ^^ within earnsbot of such a 
debating society ;^— ^^ a set of fellows,'^ s^d he, 
*^who have transformed the s^ate-house inioa 
spectacle; and whom any water-carrier inay go 
and laugh at for one-and-soiipence. They sell 
their tickets,^^ he added, ^^ as our players do, and 
you will be put to some annoyance in even trying 
to get ihem^ This was rather discouraghig — but 
the system of admission, by some such credentials 
as those denounced by my &ctious acquaintance, 
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deserve not the reprobation levelled at it, either 
in France or in England. 

An order signed by some member is indispen- 
sable towards admission to the gallery of our 
House of Commons ; and the restriction is most 
salutary. The good sense of the mass of the 
British population acquiesces cheerfully with the 
system. There are French senators still living, 
who have seen the tribunes — the recesses or 
closets, (something between a large family pew 
in one of our churches, and a good opera-box,) . 
filled with infuriated auditors from the lowest 
ccmaUh of Paris ; — wretches who, in the year 
1793, threatened the moderate men of the par- 
liament, and intimidated this or that speaker 
with threats that effectually precluded fair, dis- 
passionate, unbiassed deliberation. Any enact- 
ment, therefore, which tends to counteract such 
evils as must inevitably result from the free ad- 
mission of a promiscuous multitude, many of 
whom would doubtless be only too glad to abuse 
such a privilege, must be upheld as a wise pro- 
tection of good order, and a tolerably sure provi- 
sion for freedom of debate — the essenceof national, 
and, indeed, of all other councils. 

Not being acquainted, at the time of our 
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visit, yrith any of the deputis^ we ought to ha¥e 
addressed a note a day or two previous, or even 
on the day in question, to a personage entitled 
the qtiesteur de la ehombre^ who would have 
transmitted to me, at our hotel, the required jmim. 
I suppose the questor is what we should call a 
bursar, filling an office connected with mcmey- 
charges in the house. However, in the absence 
of member and jj^iMS^^r, we soon fell in with a 
wight of qv^iofaakHe appearance, (somewhat of 
the rag-tag caste !) who held out to us two yellow 
cards, resembling both in shape and colour faded 
laurel-leaves,the price of which two was declared 
to be four francs. We handed to him the 
38. 4(1?., and received in turn the value, and soon 
afterwards found ourselves in a trV>wiM. My 
first glance was towards the seat usually occupied 
by Mons. Guizot, but he was absent ; being, as 
I afterwards learned, at his country-house of Yal 
Richer. There are no chairs in this amphi- 
theatre : the members sit on crimson cloth 
covered benches, comfortably backed, and, as ia 
the other house, numbered. They sat un- 
covered ; the effect of which was very seemly, 
contrasted with the practice of our legislators. 
We entered just as a grant was being pro- 
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posed, of 160,000^., for the encouragement of the 
8ea-&herie8. Mons. de Ttacy, who spoke from 
the extreme back seat in the central alley, {Just^ 
Milieu party,) as member for Ome, observed, 
that the sums demanded for this purpose ex- 
hibited gross inconsistency* There were not so 
many fishing vessels as formerly ; and, yet, these 
grants were of greater amount than heretofore. 
This circumstance induced many persons to draw 
conclusions of the most unfavourable tendency. 

Mons. Brignon de Lehen, (Cote du Nord,) 
who stood just under us, rose to remind the house, 
that any parties competent to deliver opinions 
on the fishing-trade, must be fully aware of the 
notorious fiict that the catch of cod-fish was very 
uncertain. In some years the haul was just 
doable of that of the preceding season ; and at 
other periods the captains (les armateurs he 
called them,*) did not realize enough to defiay 
their expenses. There was, therefore, no neces- 
sity for raising an imputation of dishonesty in 
the appliance of the public money, when consi- 
dering the question of these grants ; it being a 
recognized fact that while the amount of fish was 

* This was the tenn applied to privateers during the 
war. 

o2 
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exceedingly variable, the number of vdssels tead 
of men employed in the trade were> with ray 
slight di-fl^rence, the same in each yesiT. These 
grants in aid, which ittight be r^rded as pre^ 
miums for active exertion, were absolutelyneed* 
ful towards the maintenance of the cod*-fishery,-— 
a service which had proved the most efficient in 
supplying sailors for the navy; and, therefore, 
involved the most important interests of the 
marine department in geneml. 

Mons. Levavasseur (Seine Inferieure,) speaking 
from the opposition benches, thought that the 
whole body of laws on this branch of commerce 
required reform. 

Mons. Cunin-Gridaine, (Ardennes) Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, replied, that &e 
government had already given their attention to 
the revision of these laws, and would shordy 
summon that of the two Chamber^ to the sub- 
ject, 

Mons. Levavasseur rejoined, that, throughout 
the five years in which he had had the honour of 
sitting in that house, he had always heard this 
very same answer given to the same question ; 
and that, previous to his election to the Chamber, 
he had read it in the pages of the Monitenr new&* 
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paper* He ^hoped there would not be another 
indefinite ac^oiunini^eBt or postponement sifie dki 
but tibat the matter would be duly, discussed and 
8«ttied. Four other members made some brief 
and rapid, observations in a low tone of voice — 
two far, two agmnst the grant ; — but the *' ayes " 
had it, a^d the four million of &ancs were voted. 
We left the house just as Mons. Lherbette, 
from the opposite quarter, was enquiring of the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether he had 
given the sanction of his name and authority to a 
company recently established for the purpose of 
grubbmg up woodland. M. Cunin Gridaine 
disclaimed having countenanced the said com- 
pany, to whose prospectus he had inadvertently 
lent his sanction, under an erroneous impression 
that tkeir object was altogether diverse from the 
projects it now appeared they were endeavouring 
to carry out ; and added, that unless his . name 
was forthwith expunged, agreeably to a notification 
to that effect which he had just forwarded to 
their board, he should, as M. Lherbette sug- 
gested, consid^ it his duty to instruct the at- 
t(Nmey*genezal to file a bill against the company, 
for publishing a prospectus, containing names 
they had no authority to use therein. 
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It appears to me that oiir appointm^ui of the 
Medical Officer of the UaioD, ^d of the GObfk lo 
the Judge^ (and of the Judge*. fainsell^) oi our 
new County Courts, appvoaebeSfthe plana proposed 
by the French and adgpted by the fiacdkiian 
government! 

I was too busy to watch for the issue of the 
discussion during. the- fow ^nys ive remained in 
Paris ; but my latest letters ficom one of. the ablest 
members of the Lower House, (dated the Hth 
January, 1848,) informs me, that the measwe has 
not yet been laid before the reptesentatiife^.^ 
the pec^le* . jm. •„ 

We then drove rapidly to the House . of 
Commons (CiemiMre 4ei DepMi). A Pariaiaa 
acquaintance had, some days previously, dis- 
suaded me from going *^ within earnsbot of such a 
debating society ;^— ^*a set of fellows,'^ s^d he, 
'^ who have transformed the senate-house into ■%, 
spectacle; and whom any w»ter-carrier may go 
and laugh at for one-and-aia:penoe. They sell 
their tickets,^^ he added, ^^ as our players do, and 
you will be put to some annoyance in even trying 
to get ihem^ Thb was rather discouraging — bat 
the system of admission, by some such credentialB 
as those denounced by my &ctious acquaintance, 
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deserves not the reprobation levelled at it, either 
in France or in England. 

An order signed hj some member is indispen- 
sable towards admission to the gallery of our 
House of Commons ; and the restriction is most 
salutary. The good sense of the mass of the 
British population acquiesces cheerfully vrith the 
system. There are French senators still living, 
who have seen the tribtmes — the recesses or 
closets, (something between a large family pew 
in one of our churches, and a good opera-box,) , 
filled with infuriated auditors from the lowest 
canaille of Paris ; — wretches who, in the year 
1793, threatened the moderate men of the par- 
liament, and intimidated this or that speaker 
with threats that effectually precluded fair, dis- 
passionate, unbiassed deliberation. Any enact- 
ment, therefore, which tends to counteract such 
evils as must inevitably result from the free ad- 
mission of a promiscuous multitude, many of 
whom would doubtless be only too glad to abuse 
such a privilege, must be upheld as a wise pro- 
tection of good order, and a tolerably sure provi- 
sion for freedom of debate — the essenceof national, 
and, indeed, of all other councils. 

Not being acquainted, at the time of our 
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visit, with any of the deputis^ we ought to have 
addressed a note a day or two previous, or evoi 
on the day in question, to a personage entitled 
the qttegteur de la ehmbre^ who would have 
transmitted to me, at our hotel, the required JMW9. 
I suppose the questor is what we should call a 
bursar, filling an office connected with money- 
charges in the house. However, in the absence 
of member and qyb^stewty we soon fell in with a 
wight of questiofmbU appearance, (somewhat of 
the rag-tag caste !) who held out to us two yellow 
cards, resembling both in shape and colour faded 
laurel4eaves,the price of which two was declaied 
to be four francs. We handed to him the 
8«. 4d^., and received in turn the value, and soon 
afterwards found ourselves in a irSmiM. My 
first glance was towards the seat usually occupied 
by Mons. Guizot, but he was absent ; being, as 
I afterwards learned, at his country-house of Yal 
Richer. There are no chairs in this amphi- 
theatre: the members sit on crimson cloth 
covered benches, comfortably backed, and, as in 
the other house, numbered. They sat un- 
covered ; the effect of which was very seemly, 
contrasted with the practice of our legislators. 
We entered just as a grant was being pro- 
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posed, of 160,0002., fwthe encouragement of the 
sea-fisheries. Mons. de Tracy, who spoke firom 
the extreme back seat in the central alley, {Juste 
Milieu party,) as member for Ome, observed, 
that the sums demanded for this purpose ex- 
hibited gross inconsistency. There were not so 
many fishing vessels as formerly ; and, yet, these 
grants were of greater amount than heretof(»«. 
This circumstance induced many persons to draw 
conclusions of the most unfavourable tendency. 

Mons. Brignon de Lehen, (Cote du Nord,) 
who stood just under us, rose to remind the house, 
that any parties competent to deliver opinions 
on the fishing-trade, must be fully aware of the 
notorious fiict that the catch of cod-fish was very 
uncertain. In some years the haul was just 
double of that of the preceding season ; and at 
other periods the captains (les armateurs he 
called them,*) did not realize enough to defray 
their, expenses. There was, therefore, no neces- 
sity for raising an imputation of dishonesty in 
the appliance of the public money, when consi- 
dering the question of these grants ; it being a 
recognized fact that while the amount of fish was 

* This was the tenn applied to privateers during the 
war. 
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exceedingly variable, the number <if vdssels and 
of men employed in the trade were, with tery 
slight di-flfbrence, the same in each year. These 
grants in aid, which might be regarded as pre* 
miums for active exertion, were absolutelyneed* 
fd towards the maintenance of the cod'-fishery, — 
a service which had proved the most efficient in 
supplying sailors for the navy; and, therefore, 
involved the most important interests of the 
marine department in general. 

Mons. Levavasseur (Seine Inferieure,) i^eahing 
from the opposition benches, thought that the 
whole body of laws on this branch of commerce 
required reform. 

Mons. Cunin-Gridaine, (Ardennes) Presi* 
dent of the Board of Trade, replied, that die 
government had already given their attention to 
the revision of these laws, and would shortly 
summon that of the two Chamber^ to the sub* 
ject. 

Mons. Levavasseur rejoined, that, throughout 
the five years in which he had had the honour of 
sitting in that house, he had always heard 'this 
very same answer given to the same question ; 
and that, previous to his election to the Chamber, 
he had read it in the pages of the Moniteur news- 
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paper. He hoped there would not be another 
indefinite ad^enniiiveBt or postponement sine die^ 
but that the matter would be duly discussed and 
settled. Four other members made some brief 
and rapid observations in a low tone of voice — 
two for, two against the grant ; — but the ^^ ayes ^^ 
had it, add the foux million of francs were voted. 
We teft the house just as Mons. Lherbette, 
firom the opposite quarter, was enquiring of the 
President of the Board of Trade, whether he had 
given the sanction of his name and authority to a 
company recently established for the purpose of 
grabbing up woodland. M. Gunin Gridaine 
disclaimed having countenanced the said com- 
pany, to whose prospeduB he had inadvertently 
l^t his sanction, under an erroneous impression 
that their object was altogether diverse from the 
projects it now appeared they were endeavouring 
to cany out ; and added, that unless his name 
was forthwith expunged, agreeably to a notification 
to that efiect which he had just forwarded to 
their board, he should, as M. Lherbette sug- 
gested, consid^ it his duty to instruct the at- 
tomey*general to file a bill against the company, 
for publishing a prospectus, containing names 
they had no authority to use therein. 
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the purport of such exalting and pathetic hartno- 
nies. Much, yery inuch is it to be regretted, 
that in days nrhen ten thousand pounds are paid 
to one individual songstreto by the proprietor of 
an o|)erb-'house for a oartain number of vocal per^ 
fonnanc^s in the London seasbn, atid a correspond- 
ing proportion of wealth expended by the sub- 
scribers on the box^lisC, for accommodation on 
sotne thirty nights of spectacle and melody, the 
musical establishments of oUr parochial churches, 
even in the metropolis, are based upon little better 
foundation than some twenty or thirty charity 
school-children, singing, in very equivocal unison, 
the simple tUnes of our pslrochial psalmody. 
Against the use of those tunes for the hallowjed 
purpose of comprehending, as one voice, the wor- 
ship of the whole congregation, it would be almost 
blasphemy to level objections ; though the merits 
of many of these melodies have been absurdly over- 
rated : but, that more means Itnd appliances ar6 
not supplied to our pure (the purest) form of 
worship, in order to pltice our sacred music on the 
highest footing thlit native talent and local re- 
sources could attain, is pain and grief to those 
who see thousands squandered on the Italian stage, 
and a few units grudgingly voted in vestry for the 
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yeairly payment of a '^ bass viol and the gallery 
singeis"'* in the provinces, or of the oiganist and 
schoolchildren in the metropolis.* 

Let those whose untutored ears and taste prefer 
the pitch-pipe and fiddling of rural England to the 
sublimity of those tones which, without the visible 
appearance of human agency, uplift the feelings 
from earth to heaven, and soothe the ruffled spirit 
into docility and peace, avail themselves of the 
first opportunity of testing the truthfulness of the 
following well-known lines :— 

" When, beneath the nave 
High arching, the cathedral organ 'gins 
Its prelude, lingeringly exquisite,— 
Within retired, the bashful sweetness dwells ; 
Anon, like sunlight, or the floodgate rush 
Of waters, bursts it forth, clear, solemn, full. 
It breaks upon the mazy fretted roof; 
It coils up round the clustering pillars tall ; 
It leaps into the cell-like chapels ; strikes 
Betlelath the pavement sepulchres : At once 
The living temple is instinct, ablaze. 
With th' uncontroll'd exuberance of sound." 

* The congregations in Chapels of Ease are, in many 
cases, cruelly mulcted in this particular. As soon as a 
sedulous organist has duly qualified the ten or twelve 
school-children allotted to his chapel choir, they are trans- 
lated to the Parish Church; and the chapel minister is com- 
|ielled to receive a raw levy of untaught ! 
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We read a notice affixed to the columns, in 
various parts of this church, forbidding people 
to enter the consecrated edifice with a basket, 
parcel, or dog. No one, it observed, should make 
the house of God a mere thorough&re ; or cross its 
pavements, without, for an instant at least, prier 
Dieu. 

A very interesting act of devotion, as the French 
clergy term it, came under our observation vrithin 
this church. Towards the latter part of the full 
service of the mass, in the forenoon, while the great 
oigan was pealing forth in volume of sound and 
sweetness which realized all our great poet's de- 
scription, we heard a door open in the northern 
aisle, and, turning our eyes in that direction, be- 
held the two " Swiss" and the cross-bearer coming 
forth at the head of a train of twenty-four females, 
robed in pure white, and veiled with fine muslin 
firom head to foot ; as nuns are occasionally repre- 
sented. With exception of four, each held in hex 
left hand a small book of hymns, under the veil, 
from which she sang the Gregorian chant just 
commenced, in the most thrilling perfection of 
harmony, by the choristers in front of the great 
altar; and in her right hand she carried a very 
long taper, lighted. The fifth on the right, and 
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ike fifth on the left held, instead of a book, the 
fii^ged extremity of a long silken sash, diawn for- 
ward Ctom the top of a yery high white silken 
banner^ enriched with gold thread and bullion, 
and bearing a painted or embroidered figure of 
the Virgin Mary, surmounted by an immense tuft 
of white ostrich plumes : the eighth on either side 
held each another such sash, serving to steady the 
upright position of the said standard from behind. 
The standard itself was carried by a portly matron, 
habited and veiled like the twenty-four females 
around her. This procession made the tour of 
the aisle and nave : the interest it seemed to awar 
ken was intense. The organ in the south aisle, 
and the boys in the choir, enhanced the notes of 
praise issuing from the lips of those fair proces- 
sionists with all the luxuriance of full thorough 
bass accompaniment and chant in alto; and as each 
vestal-like noaiden slowly paced the pavement of 
the aisle, breathing her melodious orisons, I was 
almost won over to the conviction of Comus, — 
« Sure eomething hdy lodges in that breast." 
I confess my strong imagination had set them 
all down for nuns ; and I deprecated, with all a 
Protestant's sincerity, the prevalence of a system 
which could debar " any mortal mixture of earth's 

h5 
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mould/' such as these, from the social affections 
of their race ; but my commiseration was prema* 
ture, and all my Quixotic sympathy superfluous : — 
" In vain for Con«tan(!!e is thy zeal 1 " 
They one and all knelt down before the wide 
railing that parted the choir from the naye, and, 
ad if at a signal at the close of the procession, 
doffed their veils and white raiment, and became, 
what they had been only a quarter of an hour pre- 
viously, very matter-of-fact wives atd daughters 
of the bourgeoisie of Paris, who had volunteered 
their personal attendance in the Sacristie of the 
church, for the purpose of forming a party to do 
honour to the Virgin Mary. Such gratuitous ser- 
vices are of constant recurrence. " For the nonce," 
I should have been better pleased if, on the Hu- 
dibrastic principle, that, — 

" Doabtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat !" 

these hymning veiled ones had retired — cross, 
book, and wax-candle, flag, feather and fire— by 
some side door, and divested themselves of the 
charm in some of the precincts of the temple; to 
return no more into the crowd where, as the ob- 
served of all observers, they had elicited such 
apparent homage, and created such romantic illu- 
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sions. What a patriarchiil store of changes of 
laimeM, wax-chandlery, &c« must be treasured up 
in ordinary within these vestry-rooms, to furnish 
forth Such abundant liupply of dresses and decora* 
tions ! I had concluded, ^'stultus ego!" that 
the ladies had come in from some neighbouring 
conTent, attit^d in the costume worn in their own 
chapel. 

Something far more sensible and substantial 
than all this flattering sweet ostentation of piety 
repaid my visit, on this occasion, to the Church 
Book-Lending Library, established in the first 
lateral chapel at the entrance of the northern aisle. 
The Rev. M. A. Testou, director of the library, 
obligingly presented me with the " Rdglement,'' 
or rules of the Institution, from which I gathered 
what follows : — 

'' This Catholic library w»s opened in St. Eus- 
tache on Christmas-day, 1842, with the sanction 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Paris, and the in- 
cumbent of the benefice, as a powerful means of 
renewing the principles of fiiith, and purifying the 
morals of the people. The maintenance of the 
library to be supplied by voluntary contributions 
of books, or gifts in money ; or by annual sub- 
scriptions of 5d, a month, or Bs. a-year. All 
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persons in anywise able to pay a yearly sub^ 
scription being earnestly requested to do so, 
rather than augment the labour of the secretaries 
by monthly settlements. The 28th of August 
being St. Augustine's day, under whose special 
auspices the library was established, to be the day 
for a general meeting, at which, after mass, all 
subscribers and benefactors are to assemble, and 
deliberate^ in some fitly chosen place, on the best 
methods of carrying out the original intentions of 
the library. 

" Persons unable to pay a subscription for even 
three months, (Is, Bd.^) will be supplied with 
books gratuitously : this privilege being attainable 
through the churchwardens, and to be exercised 
by them accordingly as the resources of the stock 
in hand may permit. On such occasions the party 
applying must present a sealed ticket to the di- 
rector, with a recommendation from some party 
who will be responsible for the restoration of the 
book lent." 

The library issues volumes on religion, doctrinal 
and moral; on religious subjects, history, bio^ 
graphy, travels, science, and literature in general ; 
as also those which supply innocent amusemeut 
for the mind ; no author's works being excluded, 
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e3(cept thofie which . are opposed to the faith, 
and calculated to coirupt the morals of the 
community. No book to be kept for a longer 
period than one month. Should the borrower 
wish to retain the book beyond that time, 
he must, on returning the volume, intimate his 
desire to the librarian, who, if no other person 
have applied for it, will permit him to keep 
it through another period. The library in the 
church to be open for the issue of books on 
Sunday, Monday, and Friday, from half-past 
twelve to half-past two. 



The librarian assured me that this church 
lending library was doing much good; and I 
was glad to report as much of my own at home. 
This led me to address a few remarks to him 
on a subject with regard to which I was very 
desirous of gathering a little information from 
men of his order. I observed that I had^ within 
the last three days, passed through some fifty 
miles of pavement in Paris, penetrating some of 
its obscurest quarters, and ranging, with an eye of 
curiosity through its most public thoroughfares, 
without encountering — what in former years had 
appeared to me the foulest stigma on the capital-— 
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the vendors of printli on which any man calling 
hliyiself a Christian ought to be ashamed to look. 
Nothing of the kind, nothing that could pander 
to depraved' appetite, or the vilest inclinations 
of a reprobate mind, was now to be detected on 
stall, wall, or window ; a contrast with bygone 
times which seemed to me absolutely incom- 
prehensible; a change which, I was willing to 
believe, indicated a vast amelioration of public 
morals. Had the clergy of Paris taken any 
steps in the suppression of these atrocious pub- 
lications ? 

His reply was to this effect. Up to a certain 
period, many years subsequent to the crisis of the 
great revolution, the public mind, distracted and 
debased by the vicious political furw of the age, 
was wholly incapable of receiving any religious 
impressions. The usual evils accompanying this 
state of feeling raged for a lamentable period 
of time, without check or control ; and all flesh 
seemed to have corrupted his way in France: 
the inhabitants of Paris, especially, seemed, even in 
many high places, to be given up to that reprobate 
mind which works all uncleanness with greedi- 
ness. This deplorable forgetfulness of Ood and 
all purity, rebuked by the signal calamities and 
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judidol sufferings of the nation at tbe date of 
Napoleon^s overthrow, was, to a certain degree, 
shamed into better principles of life by the 
example of a pious mo&aioh and an equally 
devout princess, in the persons of Louis XVIII. 
and the Duchess of Angouldme. The influence 
of his successor, himself a reclaimed and converted 
^'nian of pleasure ^^ (as the world saith)^ was not lost 
on Uie public mind; but, nevertheless, the free and 
undisguised circulation of these pernicious incen- 
tives to sin continued to degrade men and youth 
of all conditions, till the stirring events of 1880 
aroused the population to nobler sentiments; 
and on the successes attending their struggle for 
political independence was based a healthy feeling 
of self-respect ; the taste for low gratifications 
and sensuality, in all its accursed varieties, was 
exhausted ; or, rather, swallowed up in patriotic 
ardour, which prompted th6 citizens of Paris 
to consider their country^s honour compromised 
by any individual's indulgence in the vices which 
characterized the private life of Egalite Orleans, 
or the public morals of old France : and, in 
proportion as the demand for these detestable 
stimulants began to diminish, the supply, as was 
natural, became less abundant ; till, by degrees, 
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the offence ceased to obtrude itself on the puUic. 
notice, and the dealers in this worst merchandise 
of iniquity found their occupation gone. That 
which had been effected by the revulsion of 
political zeal, was now^ to a certain extent, 
fostered by the resuscitation of religious principle 
which directed the currents of thought and strong 
passions into higher. and holier courses; and it 
was to be hoped and believed, that Divine grace 
had worked with the will to reform such abo- 
minations altogether. The clergy had confined 
their expostulations to private counsel: Had 
they originated any penal interdict, the most 
probable result would have been a defiance of 
their protest and interference, and a resentful 
attempt to revive the practice to which I had 
alluded, in its most flagitious extremes of crimi- 
nality. 

VaUctt quantum! There seems but a scanty 
modicum of religious constraint in all this, and a 
vast deal too much of the esprit de corps politique. 
It is something gained, nevertheless, for the 
public weal. Beyond a doubt, there must have 
been more villany at work for every fell purpose 
of corruption, than met the eye ; there may have 
been that mthiuy with a vengeance, which passed 
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show ; and, walk where I would, I must, per- 
force, feel that 

" Incedo per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.'* 

My foot on hidden fire treads, although 
Deceitful ashes screen the flame below. 

Still, the hideous ocular demonstrations are 
withdrawn; so, also, are the women that used 
to throng the arcades of the Palais Royal. As 
was said, in turn, of the several dethroned rulers 
of France, *' they have ceased to reign '' there. 
The cellars in the Palais Royal — those haunts 
of iniquity of which, to use the language of the 
Apostle, " it would be a shame to speak " — are 
no longer open to the eye of the promenaders in 
that noble enclosure. Where, in 1820, and, 
indeed, in 18S5, the roar of bacchanalian revelry, 
and the harp and the viol mingled their twanging 
notes with the yells and ribald jests of sub- 
terranean canaille^ all is now silence. Those 
ancient dens of sin are, at the present period, 
converted into wine-vaults and store-rooms. There 
mnut be gaming-tables, roulette, £uro, rouge et 
noir, &c., &c., still, in some of the upper apart- 
ments of the houses in the Palais Royal ; but, 
though there be such places of resort, they are most 
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successfully concealed ; not only from the inha- 
bitants and visitors, but also from the agents 
of the police, by whom, under royal edict, these 
hells upon earth have, within the last twelve 
years, been annihilated. I could not find any 
of the old billiard-tables, even. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that, while 
the population has been increasing, and the soeial 
state of the French capital imbibihg the cor- 
ruption of as vitiated periodical publications as 
ever yet tended to destroy moral or religious 
principle, there should be any, the slightest, 
diminution of evils on which a rising generation 
of freethinkers and the patrons of Eugene Sue 
would look with complacency. Many of the 
choice spirits and b^ld philosophers of '^ Young 
France^' seem, by their language, to resolve 
virtue and vice into constitution ; a resolution 
which goes far towards making sweet religion a mere 
rhapsody of words, and to paralyze and destroy 
the souls which these doctrinists would exempt 
from moral responsibility. Happy is it for 
France that some sevens of thousands hAve not 
bowed the knee to the Baal of this foul per- 
version ; that, among so many &ithless, there 
have been many faithful found — ^many Michelets, 
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D^Aubignies, Guizots, who have not so learned 
Christ. 

I ain speaking, briefly and cursorily, on a iact 
to be lamented, raCher than discussed. The pre- 
samption is reasonable, that the yices to which 
these passitig allusions have been made, are still 
ftiging in the French metropolis -^ that the de- 
grading passions which found constant stimulants 
in the Cirtean sty^s of the Palais Royal, are 
cherished by similar incentives, in more secluded 
looidities — and that the genial influences of early 
training in the course of pious discipline are too 
rare, and much too feeble, to counteract the per- 
nicious theories of that liberalism, which^ be its 
pretensions ^hat they may, is decidedly hostile to 
the public manners^ and to all improvement in 
the domestic virtues fatal^ 

StUl, the open, undisguised^ public display 
of these ilbominatiotxs etiats no longer. Till 
within a few years past, sin paraded its allure- 
ments morning, noon, and night. On a changS 
iQUi cda ; the best change wrought by the last 
revolution. The foul haunts now require some 
considerable amount of search akid inquiry; and 
the tempting devils lurk in the devious paths. 
They ate no more to be seen in the highway 
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and concourse of the widest streets. There is 
more to offend and outrage decency in the Strand, 
the Quadrant, and Regent-street of London, at 
the present time, between seven o'*clock and 
eleven every evening, than in all the public walks 
and purlieus of Paris between the Barri^re de 
Neuilly and the Barrifere d'Enfer. The control 
which could thus clear the pavement and close 
the salons, without respect of national prejudices 
or predilections, might be deemed too despotic 
for constitutional England, where the sensitive- 
ness of the people, on the subject of personal 
liberty, even after it has been abused into a 
cloke of licentiousness, is often exhibited in the 
absurdest forms of inconsistency; but the feet 
remains indisputable, that whereas, only a very 
few years since, the French capital presented the 
most ostentatious exhibition of scandalous and un- 
clean living, and sullied its beauty with the open 
toleration of every public incentive to vice, there 
prevails now a studious eancealmmt of all such 
evil ; which secrecy, though it avail not to exalt 
the character of the population, is, at any rate, 
perfectly successful in limiting the range of cor- 
ruption, and protecting from outrage the pos- 
sessors of pure, healthy, and virtuous feelings. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Having in my last chapter proposed to men- 
tion the names of those churches in Paris which, in 
the ordinary routine, seem entitled to special notice, 
it remains for me to particularize, within as small 
a compass as possible, their respective claims on a 
stranger'*s attention; without creating enimi by 
circumstantial descriptions, or attempting by ela- 
borate exactness to depict excellences, which 
nothing short of ocular survey could enable any 
one duly to appreciate. 

I advise the antiquarian, architect, or artist, 
who may be desirous of knowing the spot from 
whence the most gratifying view of the best por- 
tion of the Cathedral of Notre Dame may be 
obtained, to place himself at the comer house of 
the Rue de Bievre, Place de la TQumelle, on the 
southern quai. The appearance of the south 
transept window from this station is very beauti- 
fril, and is hardly to be observed from any nearer 
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point. The stained glass of these transept 
windows is more splendid than even that of 
Canterbury Cathedral or St. Peter'*s, West- 
minster. 

The guide-book will direct the visitor's atten- 
tion to all that the interior contains. The Duke 
d'Harcourt*s tomb and the statue of Le Olerc de 
Juvigny are the most interesting sculptures ; and 
whoever wishes to handle, and, if so disposed, try 
on, the richest vestments of the Romish Church, 
may, in the sacristie, see spread before him the 
robes worn by the dignified clergy on the occa- 
sion of Napoleon's coronation. They are gor- 
geously grand. The French resort to the cathe- 
dral for all state solemnities in connection with 
the church, as we, in England, employ West- 
minster Abbey. With reference to these grand 
religious occasions, two spficious galleries were 
built in stone above the aisles, upwards of 
forty feet from the pavement. The organ is a 
noble instrument, comprising 8500 pipes ; and 
the service is performed in splendid style within 
those ancient and most venerable walls, raised on 
the site of the first Christian temple built in 
France, which also, in its day, arose from the 
ruins of a heathen place of worship. The earliest 
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date, bowever, of the present edifice, is not be- 
yond A.D. 116S. It is unquestionably the most 
majestic and interesting church in Paris, and 
must be visited often to be duly appreciated. 
The common practice, however, is to walk round 
it once, and drive off 1 The prospect from the 
top of the towers is one of the most delightful in 
all Paris ; being the most eentral, and command- 
ing the course of the Seine through the capital. 
The flying buttresses which characterize this vast 
pile of ecclesiastical architecture of the twelfth 
century (the early and piire Gothic) are here seen 
to great effect. 



The Pantheon looks still as fresh as if only 
completed yesterday. The only novelty, here, 
consisted of the four gilt frames affixed to the 
piers that support the dome, — containing the 
names of all the individuals on the popular side, 
who fell in the revolutionary conflict of 1880. 



St. Germain des Pres ; or, as we should say, 
''St. Germain in the Fields," named after a 
Bishop of Paris, of that name. This is a very 
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old cliiircli : the foundations being, thirteen cen- 
turies since, constructed on the site of a Roman 
temple. The present walls, however, were built 
about the period of William the Conqueror's 
invasion of England ; though the steeple at the 
end is of the days of Clovis. Fredegonde, 
mother of Glotaire 11. was buried here three or 
four years previous to the arrival of St. Augustine 
in Kent. This is the church which was so 
cruelly desecrated by the scms culottes mobs of 
1792 and '93. Their barbarous pikemen de- 
&ced and destroyed paintings, sculptures, tombs, 
windows, and altars, in every direction ; and one 
of the contractors of the city, who had a large 
manufactory of gunpowder, actually appropriated 
the ruined church to the purpose of preparing 
saltpetre. I have touched upon this, however, 
in another chapter. 

One tomb, that of Casimir, king of Poland 
and Sweden, bears a very remarkable inscription, 
which, probably, has for 180 years remained 
without notice. After stating, in Latin, that in 
1668, he abdicated his kingdoms, (as his effigy in 
marble indicates, the outstretched hands holding 
a crown,) and that he died in 1672, from grief at 
the tidings of a lost battle, the tablet on the left 
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of the monument takes up the chronicle to this 
effect :— 

** He had children by his wife, but was eventually bereft 
of them all ; lest, if he had left any descendant of greater 
repute than himself, he, the parent, should not be recorded 
as the greatest of his family ;— or, in the event of such son 
proving inferior in fame to bis &ther, the race of Casimir 
should degenerate." 

This is laying it on tolerably thick ! 

The " Madeleine,'^— jpo«^ varios casus et tot 
disormma rerum — after several different dedica- 
tions, in 1689, 1660, 1764, 1786, 1794, 1800, 
1808, (when Buonaparte wished to construct a 
temple inscribed to the glory of the French army,) 
1816 and 1831, has at length found rest ; and, 
for five years past, afforded a splendid place of 
Christian worship to the inhabitants (the wealth- 
iest, chiefly,) of its immediate locality. It is 
more like some vast public hall, 800 feet in 
length, than a church. It is well lighted, yet 
there is not a window visible. Where, on the 
exterior, there should be windows, are niches, 
feeing the space between the pillars, (fifty-two in 
all,) in which niches are statues of saints. The 
interior is lighted by very curiously arranged 
openings in the roof. 

It is tbe most brilliant of all the churches in 

VOL. II. I 
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Europe. All that gilding and painting could 
accomplish appears to be lavished here without 
regard to cost, or, (shall we say ?) taste. There 
are no aisles. It is a parallelogram of three times 
the length of the hall at Greenwich Hospital, and 
considerably more than three times its breadth ; 
being lofty in proportion. It has a most arts- 
tocratic aspect — (I can hardly say it bears the 
resemblance of holy church,) and cost a lordly 
sum of money; a •large proportion of which is 
said to have been furnished from the coffers of 
Louis Philippe, or from the national revenue, at 
his suggestion : the outlay on this dazzling and 
all-glorious edifice having amounted to 416,666/. 
sterling. In a cupola, over the grand altar, is a 
vast fresco-painting, by Ziegler, intended to re- 
present the light of Christianity dispeUing the 
darkness of ages. It is allegorical enough for the 
most imaginative German fancy, and introduces 
« Napoleon in the foreground, in his imperial 
robes, close to old Pius Vll., among a throng 
of emblematicals of either sex. " Misery," says 
Trinculo, '' acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows !" and Allegory, it seems, may deposit, 
at will, a very earthly, sinful son of Adam, with 
all his imperfections on his head, in the clouds 
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of heaven — qtMnd meme — ^i. e. though he de- 
posed the best of popes^ and divorced the best of 
wives ! 

This is a &shionable resort. There must 
have been, at the lowest computation, a thousand 
persons seated on chairs, about a seventh of which 
number were very elegantly dressed ladies of con- 
dition. Nothing, however, can set off the mean 
appearance of these chairs, which would be con- 
sistent enough with a meeting held in a barn or 
malt-house, but which, being of the commonest 
manu&cture of white beechen and poplar wood, 
rush or osier bottomed, instead of being framed 
of mahogany, and fitted with red plush or velvet, 
detract from the splendour of the interior to an 
extent hardly conceivable. The French cabinet 
makers, and upholsterers, also, are now intro- 
ducing a very elegant imitation of mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, satin, and maple-wood, in iron ! 
very light and beautiful. The painting of the 
iron is admirable ; and the effect, which is that of 
the most elaborately carved wood, is, at a short 
distance, so deceptive, that the metal might 
readily be mistaken for the hard and valuable 
wood. This will soon supersede the ponderous 

bedstead posts and dining-room chairs ; and were 

I 3 
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I the marguiUier (churchwarden,) of La 
Madeleine, I would rusticate, as we say at 
Oxford, or, rather, summarily expel, all these 
shabby public-house chairs, and replace them 
with the light, elegant, and suitable furniture pro? 
curable through the new falrique I have just 
mentioned. 




However, as, I am m upholder of the church, 
not an upholsterer, I must leave this matter in 
the hands of Monsieur Laffitte, whose femily, 
with others of the Chauss^e d^Antin, occasionally 
drop in at ^*La Madeleine '^ — ^and, as the im- 
provement here suggested would be expensive, it 
will be for this worthy mUUormre to consider it, 
whenever these pages shall come under his 
spectacles and notice ! 

Church of St. Severin ; in the street of that 
name. — ^An obscure, but highly interesting, old 
Oothic temple, erected at the early date of ISiO^ 
in the reign of Philip Augustus of France, and 
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of King John of England, who, five years after- 
wards, signed the Magna Charta. Here I saw 
the strangest description of capitals, on the 
columns, that probably are to be found in 
Europe, They are formed of recumbent and 
sitting saints, whose shoulders touch. I counted 





ten of these capitals. Some of the figures were 
winged. The stained glass in the southern aisle 
is exceedingly beautiful, and of great antiquity. 
The organ is of vast dimensions, and decorated 
with carying of the highest rank of excellence; 
but the capitals above-mentioned are the grand 
peculiarity which induced me to give to this 
church more than ordinary attention ; and I re- 
commend every one who may have eleven days at 
disposal in Paris, to make a point of going to see 
them. 
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Church of St. Vincent de Paul. — If the ex- 
pected El Dorado had ever b^en found, and a 
land discovered from whose surface golddust was 
raised at every gust of wind, this church might 
have served as a cathedral for such territory. It 
was built about two-and-twenty years ago. 

The access to it is superb ; by a flight of steps 
in the horse-shoe form, rising out of a fine open 
square, and leading into the interior through a 
stately portico, the massive bronze gates of which 
contain empanelled eflSgies of the apostles. The 
tout ensemble is splendid in the extreme. There 
are double aisles, and chapels railed in with scroll- 
work of iron,' painted to imitate bronze, and richly 
gilt. In each of these chapels is a window of 
splendid stained glass, representing a saint, heroic 
size, and bordered with the most beautiful colours, 
purple, amber, azure, and crimson — equal in 
brilliancy to those at the church of St. Denys. 
There are wood carvings. also here, which emulate 
the chefs d^ceuvre of the early.cathedral decorators. 
On casting the eye upward to the ceiling, we 
might behold a perfect realization of the prophet 
Isaiah^s language : ^* The goldsmith spreadeth it 
over with gold," and *' the carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith."*' Not but that the architect in 
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all probability would refer to the precedent of the 
Jewish temple building, in which the precious 
metals were used unsparingly, (and by Divine ap- 
pointment,) in overlaying the holy places and holy 
things. The wonder is. Whence does all this 
wealth proceed? 

" Est odor bonus ex re qualibet." 

Rich perfume here delights the sense : — 
It is not easy to say whence ! 



St. Merri, No. 2, Rue St. Martin. — A singu- 
larly elegant sample of Gothic architecture, in 
which style it was rebuilt 827 years ago, during 
the reign of Francis I. Here also are magnificent 
windows of painted glass, of a date antecedent to 
that of the rebuilding. The Banc d'CEuvre (a 
large and. handsome enclosure, closely resembling 
some of our ancient corporation pews,) is of con- 
aiderable extent, exhibiting highly-wrought wood 
carvings. One of the significations of the word 
osuvre. in the French language, is, ^' that porr 
tion of a church which comprises the seats appro- 
priated to the temporal officers of the church." I 
was informed in this church of St. Merri, that 
there were nine such margmlliera^ or wardens at- 
tached to it, three of whom are. designated "the 
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president of the vestry, the treasurer, and the se- 
cSretary.'' These three officers, and, at least, two 
churchwardens, conduct the management of all 
secular concerns relative to the church ; and hold 
periodical meetings in the parish, at which they 
deliberate on matters of finance, disbursements, 
estimates for the sustentation of the &bric, and 
pay of the lay officers, &c., without regard to the 
clerical functionaries. 

We found upwards of 800 children here sing- 
ing psalms, after a precentor, who sang the verse 
with much emphasis, and then signalled to the 
young multitude to repeat the strain. This was, 
as I learnt, one of the devotional duties preparatory 
to confirmation. 



St. Gervais. — One of the most interesting 
churches in Paris. Its fi*ont exhibits the cele* 
brated portico which combines in the happiest in^ 
termixture the three Greek orders of architecture. 
It was built from the design of Desbrosses during 
the ascendancy of Cardinal Richelieu; the founda- 
tions being completed in the year in which our 
Shakspeare died. The beauty of this fe^ade will 
now, for the first time, be duly appreciated ; the 
commissioners for the general improvement of the 
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Streets of the capital having begun to make an 
extensive clearance at the back of the Hotel de 
Ville,*and broken np the old burial-ground in 
front of the church, whidi has been closed ever 
since Louis XIV. ascended the tiirone ; by Vhich 
operations an area urill be opeted'excc^edingly in 
fiprout cf the ttMsed edifice, which tichly tierits 
all that can thus be done' on its behalf;- There 
was a great crowd of idlers overlooking the la^ 
bourers employed in the excavations. One boy 
was exhibiting half a dozen of the vertebral joints 
of the spine of some old citizen of the days of 
*' Le grand Colbert ;'^ and some ^Id crones were 
shaking their heads at the exhumated skulls of 
dames thai might ha^e shaken their locks at Gas- 
ton of Orleans ! I suppose the desecration of the 
ancient cemetery was procJeedang on the Napo- 
leonic adage^> ^^Une bonne voute vaut tons les sou- 
venirSr^ But jthe sooner Paris is rid of its alleys and 
euh de $aOi the better for the health, physical and 
moral, of its inhabitants. I measured' the width 
of a lane in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
found it to be less than ten feet/ In the dap of 

* Which, by-the-by?, has been amplified to six or seven 
times the dimensions within which it stood twenty years 
ago. 

I 5 
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the youth of Henry, Duke of Guise, it was that 
gay reveller'^s pastime now and then to indulge in 
a chimney chace;' jumping across the laneis from 
parapet to parapet. Had Richelieu lived to carry 
out all his; magnificent designs for improving the 
streets of the capital, he would have done, before 
A.D. 1642, what is now being accomplished under 
the auspices of Louis Philippe, who has much of 
Augustus Gsesar^s taste for converting brick into 
marble, and.republics into empires I 

We entered the church : it amply repaid the 
visit. Let no tourist omit St. Gervais among the 
Visenda and Memoranda in his tablets. The 
Ghapel of the Virgin is transcendently beautiful. 
In a sunny day, it may be said to blaze in the 
glorious illumination of its stained Iglass windows, 
ancient and modem, of whose exceeding magnifi- 
cence and most solemn effect it is impossible to 
speak too emphatically. The chapel is parted 
from the eastern pavement, or post-choral ambitus^ 
by a cast-iron scroll-work screen, green and white, 
painted and richly gilt, intertwining the lily. The 
flower is picked out in white ; the scroll or leaf in 
green ; the ties in gold. It is one of the most 
elegant productions in iron casting I ever in- 
spected, and cannot be excelled. 
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The Chapel of St. Joseph exhibits a most ex- 
quisite group of sculpture : five figures, life-size ; 
the subject being the descent from the cross. The 
Virgin Mother, at the foot of the cross, support? 
in her arms and lap the dead body. Two angels 
bend over it in profound adoration. 

There is also a very valuable picture in this 
church by Albert Durer ; bearing date a.d. 1500 : 
five feet by four. It is in nine compartments, 
illustrating the life of Christ. 
. A person committed suicide in this church five 
years ago. 

The Royal Church of St. Peter and SI. Louis, 
an erection of the reign of Louis XIII., in the 
Rue St. Antoine, should not be overlooked among 
the old churches. The organ gallery is a beauti- 
ful structure. 

St.Etienne du Mont. — Few travellers find their 
way to this singularly beautiful chuich, an engrav- 
ing of which, by La Laisse is now before me; it 
having been my care to secure one in the portfolio 
before we quitted Paris. 

. Here. again is a glorious series of painted glass 
windows, more abundant and rich, and in a higher 
state of preservation than in any other ancient 
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place of worship in the csipital. The pulpit is of 
superb execution. The screen diyidlng the choir 
from the nave, surmounted by the Viigin and two 
kneeling angels, is too florid for the style of the 
columns and arches, but harmonizes deligbtfullj 
with the galleries, to which spiral stairsj creeping 
around the columns at the screen^ ascend. Were 
the screen removed with the chairs^ (my choiej at 
rather, chaise interdite^) the interior of this churdi 
would be sublimely beautiful. In one of the 
chapels is a monument to the memory of Racine. 



St. Germain rAiixerrois. — A most impressive 
spectacle! There Is not so ^ much a **dim reli- 
gious light ^^ in this venerable old &n€^, fl» n 
manifest gloom, which accords with - mfiny 
of the remarkable incidents of itshistoi^. A 
house of God stoodf here as long since as 
the days of -Mahomet^ and some idea- maybe 
formed of the limited extent of Paris at that 
epoch, from the fact of ihiB church,' mth<mi the 
dtyt having been often injured in the conflicts 
of armies contending outside the gates! That 
ancient building, however, fell into general dila- 
pidation and decay about the period of the battle 
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of Ag^court, and was replaced by this church, 
erected doling the memorable regency of the 
Duke' of Bedford. It acquired a melancholy 
notoriety by the massacre of the eve of St. 
Bartholomew's day, 1574, when, to the eternal 
infiuny of Charles IX. and Catherine de Medicis, 
the bell cS this church tolled the signdi for the 
murder of the Protestants.* A political incident 
had well' nigh proved the ruin of this edifice, 
within a very recent period from the present 
date. The dignitaries of the church, and many 
of the nobility, who had deeply deplored the 
overthrow of the late king, Charles X., were 
gathered here in February, 1881, to celebrate 
mass on the anniversary of the death of the Due 
de Bern. This public. manifestation of attach- 
ment- to the fiJlen dynasty, and implied detest- 
ation df the newly-created ascendancy of patriot 
Idng and patriot people, all of whom (in tl^ 
words of their diarter) are of the same rank in 
the eyies of the law, awakened such angry feelings 
among' the ^ high-minded '' mob of politicians in 
Paris, that they rushed into the church, during 
the performance of the mass, and set to work 

* It was set in motion, also, in 1830, for the work of 
July! 
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demolishing everything they could lay hands on, 
trampling, tearing, crushing, to such fearful ex- 
tent of outrage as to threaten the total demo- 
lition of the edifice. . The result was, that this 
old parish church of the court remained closed 
for seven years. 

It was re-opened nine years since, and is now 
again a majestic pile, "all glorious within." 
The transept windows are both of surpassing 
beauty; and certain of the nineteen or twenty 
chapels that encircle the interior contain painted 
glass of the highest order of merit. Pre-emi- 
nent among these is the chapel behind the altar. 
It glows in splendour. The purple tints of the 
windows at the extremity of the choir may chal- 
lenge the rainbow hues. The yellow . quarries 
of the aisle chapel windows send forth streaming 
rays of gold ; a tinge or halo of shining, burning 
light gleams through die doubled aisles, and 
diffuses not, indeed, the " odour,^' but the radi- 
ance that is attributed to sanctity and to the 
presence-chaipbers of Deity. The chapel of 
the Twelve Apostles is supereminently brilliant, 
and, at the same time, awful in its sacredness ; 
the Redeemer surmounting The Twelve in appro- 
priate exaltation. The window at the western 
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extremity is also of startling grandeur of effect. 
,The full lengths of Pepin Heristal, Charles 
Martel, and Pope Gregory, are there glowing 
in glass ; the coruscations of which, as the sun 
approaches the horizon, are inconceivably beau- 
tiful. Ten of these amazing works of art — such 
window-staining as might compete with the ancient 
artists of Bavari^^— were wrought by Marechal of 
Messp, in Lorraine. 

There is, also, a marvellously sculptured altar 
in the 'chapel of N6tre Dame de Compassion. 
This illustrates the life of our Saviour, termi- 
nating in the crucifixion. There is a money- 
box for the poor, surmounted by two angels : 
the most exquisitely beautiful design I ever saw 
of the kind. Immense sums have been expended 
on the restoration of this time-honoured temple 
of God ; chiefly by the munificence of the reign- 
ing king and his &mi1y : — Indeed, nothing less 
than royal revenues could meet such demands as 
the adornments of this interior must have ori- 
ginated; and few, objects of antiquarian, political, 
and ecclesiastical interest could have preferred 
stronger claims to expenditure, in honour of Him 
by whom all kings reign. 
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Abbaye du Val de Grace. — We learned from 
the Atiissier^ or beadle in waiting, here, that few» 
if any, tiaTellers found their way hither. Indeed, 
the grass was growing abundantly in the court 
before the steps leading up into the edifice. 

On no account let it be overlooked by those 
who wish to see the most perfect ecclesiastical 
building erected in Paris* in the seventeenth 
century. It is "every inch'' a. church; and 
lifting its light and lofty dome tpwards heaven, in 
record of Anne of Austria's accepte4 vows^ bids 
all flesh draw nigh to Him who heareth prayer. 
The queen vowed, that if she should be blest by 
the birth of a son, she would) in thankftduiess, 
raise a temple to the praise and glory of God. 
Louis XI Y. was bom in the year 1688, on the 
5th of September ; and on April 1st, 1645, sha 
led the young prince, then seven years old, to 
wher^ the first stone was to be laid ; .and beheld 
him, as he stood with trowel m hand, lending 
his auspices, in.capacity .of the arch*builder, in 
pursuance of her pious design. The.. ceiling, of 
this memorable church is magnificent indeed; 
wrought exquisitely in stone, and displaying the 
most elaborate sculpture, in as perfect condition 
as when it was first consecrated. The style is, 
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as it were, an imitation in miniature of that of St. 
Peter's at Rome. There is the Baldaquin on 
twisted columns aboTe the altar; the fluted 
Corinthian pilasters ; the four statues under the 
dome : the dome itself, which, though painted, is 
of stone. Great abominations have been com- 
mitted in the desolation to which the revo'* 
lutionary spirit of 1793 abandoned this rojal 
monument. The whole of the interior was con- 
verted into a magazine, for stowing away the 
eflTects mostly needed in military hospitals. The 
conyent adjoining was completely transformed in 
all its parts ; and, at the instance of Napoleon, 
became, and still continues to be, a hospital for 
invalid soldiers. We saw several in the court. 
The church, however, has, within the last twenty 
years, reverted to its original use, and, though 
comparatively forsaken, is one of 'the chastest 
order in Paris; most like a temple dedicated to 
the Deity-*H](io8t exempt from the gewgaws and 
gilded finery of more modem places of worship. 
And this is no mean distinction, be it said* 

I here take leave of the churches. We entered 
many, whose praise oi; dispraise it is immaterial 
to record in these pages ; and we neglected some, 
which, probably, most travellers would make a 
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point of visiting; such as the three Expiatory 
Chapels, as they are termed. One built close to 
the spot where the, dreadful railroad accident, 
(the burning of so many persons in the overthrown 
railway carriages,) occurred on May 8, 1840.; Not 
that, indeed, the building stands in Paris ; but 
near Bellevue, on the left bank of the Seine. 
The other is on the road leading to the entrance 
of the Park of Neuilly, fix)m the Porte 
Maillot. It commemorates the death of the late 
Duke of Orleans, who died on the very site, July 
18th, 1842. 

The third Expiatory chapel is in Paris : in 
the Rue d'Anjou, St. Honore, north-west from, 
" La Madeleine.'' This was erected by Louis. 
XVIII., on the spot where the body of his 
brother, the murdered King of Fiance, was dis- 
covered; the locality, having been, carefully 
noted by feithful Royalists in 1793. The re- 
mains were conveyed with great pomp to St. 
Denys ; but this structure was raised, with much 
good feeling, to commemorate the sacrifice of the. 
victim of those eventful days. It stands rather 
hor8 de chemin; or we should undoubtedly have 
become better acquainted with it, within and. 
without. 
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These chapels, however, come hardly within 
the range of the Churches of Paris, concerning 
which it is but simple truth to affirm that, after 
the many revolutions in religion as well as poli- 
jtics, in taste as well as in dynasties, that have 
signalized the eventful annals of France, there 
are . still extant some of the noblest specimens of 
architecture; and many holy places where, the 
eye, educated for such scrutiny, delights to gaze ; 
and the mind to rest. It is matter of astonish* 
ment, and should be, also, of gratitude, that, after 
such recent storms, so vast a portion of wreck 
should have been recovered. Much of *'!what 
once was beauty, once was grace,^^ has been muti- 
lated or destroyed; but enough remains to re- 
ward the researches of the most fastidious 
antiquarian able to command his chafed spirit 
when he looks upon the acts and deeds of those, 
who, in the resuscitation of things, mistook alte- 
ration for improvement, and whim for skill. 
Many a French restorer, like his brethren on this 
side of the channel, has science without taste ; 
^d whoever makes the tour of the churches, as 
we did, will incline to doubt whether some of the 
modems were not more mischievously employed 
in; .what they preserved, than in what they de- 
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stroyed, when exercising their plenary powers to 
re-establish the edifices which had fallen into dis- 
use. Still, let no one presume to say that Paris 
has nothing to show under the head of ecclesias- 
tical architecture. The remnants of ancient art 
are, in some localities, as precious as any to be 
met with in Nuremberg, Bruges, Antwerp, or 
Seville ; and the peculiar spirit of the religion for 
the ordinances of which these edifices were con- 
structed, has not ceased to exercise its influence 
in retaining a large proportion of the primitive 
treasures accumulated within the hallowed walls ; 
and in encouraging the patrons of art to display a 
more than ordinary munificence in increasing them. 
And, as regards the worship offered up within 
these temples, — 

" Oh, throw away the worser part of it," 

and it will require no lengthy argument to demon- 
strate that the doctrine of the '^ oth^ half^ is 
consistent with the highest reason ; and the lives 
of the sincere believers in it compatible with the re- 
quirements of the most exalted and cultivated piety. 
The Galilean Church has ever been the purest 
and most enlightened of Popish Christendom, and 
the most firuitM in good examples. The writ- 
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ings of Pascal are an honour to France. " The 
Bishop of Alet was esteemed^^ says Burnet, *' a 
living and speaking Gospel/^ And who will 
arraign the venerated prelate of Cambrai ? 

Notwithstanding the corruptions that lie thick 
abotit the presbytery of their communionf there 
have never been wanting holy men in the Roman 
Catholic body, who have set the world such 
examples as ought to make others ashamed that 
have greater advantages : a tribute of praise to 
individuak of a &ith hostile, indeed, to our own, 
but whose worthiness has done honour to our 
common Christianity, and whose deviation from 
our " more excellent way" of worship should be 
regarded more in sorrow than in anger, as a defect 
imputable to th6 church rather than to her minis- 
ters. On such a theme ^^ it is not necessary (to 
use Johnson's language) to say more ; and I hope 
it will not be found that truth requires me to say 
less," — ^^though the more dispassionately a sincere 
and enlightened Protestant enquires into the 
mass and mysteries of Rome, the more con 
firmed^ established, istrengthened, and settled 
must he feel in the profession and maintenance 
of principles which his freely circulated Bible 
assures him are infallible ; and of doctrines which 
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his heart and common-sense assure him are not' 
of man, but of God. 



On our way from the Abbaye du Val de Grace* 
ve applied for admission to see the Polytechnic 
School ; but were informed by the officer on duty 
that this could only be granted on presentation 
of an order to that effect from the Minister-at- 
War. Had our stay been prolonged by a few 
days, I should have resorted to this authority, 
and felt some interest in surveying the class- 
rooms, and gleaning a little information on the 
general course of study now enforced in this es- 
tablishment. As it was, my bias against the lads 
within the walls operated so far as to leave the 
veteran minister unsolicited. I look upon them 
as so many embryo demagogues. The first foun- 
dation of their school was laid in evil days by 
evil-disposed men : the National Convention 
having opened a college entitled " La Commis- 
sion des Travaux Publiques.'' This was in 
1794. In the next year it was called " Commis- 
sion Poly technique." In 1816 it was regarded 
in the light of a quasi military college, and was 
reorganized under the title of " L'Ecole Poly- 
technique.'' Never, perhaps, was public institute*' 
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SO perverted and abused. No candidate for en- 
rolment on its books is admitted before the age of 
sixteen, or after that of twenty ; and must also 
bring certificates from competent authorities that 
he is devoted to the king ! The chief instruction 
is in mathematics and natural philosophy ; parti- 
cularly in the branches connected with a military 
education ; but no regard is paid to moral or re- 
ligious training ! In number they amount to 
six hundred, and, notwithstanding the precaution 
at their entrance to exclude disloyal subjects, 
they have, on every occasion of popular excite- 
ment, evinced the most virulent hostility to the 
reigning authority. These were the democrats 
who marshalled and led the insurgents from 
among the canaille in 1880 ; not only pro- 
claiming their sympathy with the assailants of the 
throne, but their alacrity in overthrowing the con- 
stituted powers to which their college owed its 
integrity, and even its existence. They had the 
effrontery to issue a manifesto, in which they 
intimated their acquiescence with the appoint- 
ment of the " chief magistrate " proposed to 
them; on the express condition only, that his 
government should be based entirely on Bepub- 
lican Institutions ! 
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This state of things could not long continue. 
The ridicule and gross impropriety of fiuffezing 
these upstart boys to abandon their studies, and 
dictate to the country their crude absurdities, at 
a period when the public mind was in such a fer- 
ment, compelled the government to interfere ; 
and the govemor of the school, old Soult, put 
the whole of. the pupils under arrest, and, 
^^ draughting the tonguy hounds,^^ re-organized 
the establishment in toto. The temp^ of the 
lads has varied accordingly as their number may 
have been thinned by periodical departures of 
the superannuated members, and as more scrupu- 
lous requisitions have been made in filling up 
the vacancies ; but the esprit de corps is bad ; 
and their overweening vanity prevents their 
feeling how much more dignified would be their 
position as scholars, maintained by the state, if 
they would but learn and labour truly to excel in 
the particular professions by which they are, one 
and all, to earn their bread ; instead of inventing 
constitutions, and promulgating theories of go- 
vernment, which they themselves have never di- 
gested ; and which their own restless impatience of 
control would be foremost, and most certaLo, to 
render valueless. 
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So I left TEcole Polytechoique for a future 
day, and the chance of gradual and thorough 
refoi)n.* 



Spent a long morning in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers. The galleries I visited in 
li816 and 1820 have long been broken up, and 
the whole mass of their valuable and most in-^ 
teresting contents classified on a very grand and 
scientific scale of arrangement, which only wants 
a cataloffue rcmonnie to render it one of the 
most highly instructive spectacles in France. 
The models of steam machinery are of incompa- 
rable merit. That of the 160 horse-power 
engine of the French steam-boat " Sphinx,'' by 
Eugene Philippe, 1844, is the triumph of ar- 
tistical ingenuity in this department. One of the 
terms I heard employed here for the boiler of an 
engine was, " corps de pompe de la machine a, 
vapeur.'' It is commonly called la chandHre. 

There are some extraordinary curious models of 
the earliest attempts at steam propulsion in 
boats. 

The models of manufactories are not to be 
excelled, if equalled, in Europe. 

The Agricultural implement series is also 

VOL. II« K 
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deeply interestiDg. Th^e axe upwards- of SdOO 
articles. I ^ras diown a plougli, constructed su^m 
tirely of iron, which was sent thither 6maa 
England in the year 1816, the date of the first 
occasion, by-thc-bye, of nay viewing this i^ry 
useful establishment. It bore the name af 
MoUaid, as its inventor. I saw Just such 
another kst December, in Ozford^itreet. 

There are many models of the British ma- 
chines and ttEigines used in the various branches 
of our trade and manu&ctures; and promment 
stations are awarded to them all, as if to invite 
careful inspection, and to do them justice. The 
French invariably extol our machinery, consi- 
dering our country their instructress therein ; a&d 
many of the most flourishing &brics established 
under Napoleon's patronage were erected or oon- 
ducted by our countrymen, who emigrated as 
artificers, and were fieequently accompanied by 
journeymen, who carried their labour where they 
could obtain the highest reward for it. This was 
chiefly occasioned by the desoktion wrought in 
France during the long war. With exception 
of those ornamental manufactures which had been 
maintained, not by profit, but at the expense 
of government, from motives of vanity or 
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p&Kcy, all mantifecture in that country was nearly 
extinct when the sun of Napoleon set. War 
oontributions had all but annihilated the visible 
capital of the manufacturer, and therewith, of 
Cdnrse, all his exertions. The earliest use, there- 
fore, made of firmly established peace, was the 
introduction of English engines^ the enlistment 
of English workmen, the emulation of our in- 
idustry, the imitation of our wares ; and it is not 
inational to believe that a eompetition which, 
«t home, would- engender, probably, invidious 
rivalry, has, on the part of our former enemy, 
done more io establish every healthy feeling of 
amity, as fellow-labourers in the same productive 
emft, than any short-lived acquaintance with the 
•nopeiatives of either country, or all the ^^assur- 

! atices iiom foreign powers ^ which king or queen 

lias received since the army of occupation l»rdce 
up their quarters. And this was the conviction 
ivith whidi I quitted the Conservatoire des Arts 
ePt Metiers, .or B^ository of Models of the Acts 

I mai Trades of Fmnee. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Took a leisurely survey of the ha^idsQiQest 
of the new bridges in Paris, the Gtoonsel 
Bridge, leading from the square of that aMbe 
to the Quai Voltaire. It has been finished these 
twelve years. The simplioity is remarkable ; yet 
no one can &i] to regard this erection as an 
elegant improvement on all that has been 
effected in this partieolar bran<;h of architecture 
in the capital. On the two lofty pedestals, 
placed one on either side of the entry, on the 
Oarrousel side, are colossal statues, in marble, 
of Mercury and Plenty* The god holds a pon*- 
derous hammer. Is this to commemorate the 
M^Adamization of the road or carriage coun9e 
of the bridge ? There are two other statues on 
the Quai Voltaire side, but what personages they 
represent, *• Tiv« flgov, nv ^wpa, tiv av6fa^ I 
forget. The river is spanned by three bold arches 
of iron, resting on stone pillars and abutments. 
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The road is well gravelled, and of the M' Adamite 
construction. The side pavement is of asphaltum. 
I observed the faronze protectora (so commonly 
fixed in archways in Paris) ranged at intervals of 
five feet on both sides of this road, to keep the 
carriage-wheels Arom the footway. 




The vibration of the whole bridge, when two 
-QT three carriagea drive across, is as great as 
that which is felt on the deck of a small vessel, 
when buoyant on the swell occasioned by the 
close proximity at a powerful steamer on the 
jiver. We paid a penny each for tdl, which 
no one can grudge, for the bridge is most conve- 
niently placed, and accommodates the greatest 
thoroughfare of the river. 

The most beautiful view in Paris may be 
enjoyed from the centre of this new bridge, at 
about an hour and a half before sunset, if there 
be a favourable blending of sunshine and shadow 
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from passing clouds* The island, with' the towers 
of Ndtre Dame, the Gh&telet, and all that lies m 
that direction, compose one of the mo^ exqimilSe 
pictures the eye can gaze on. 



Saw apeinfre d patron busily occupied in ad- 
vertising a vente d ramicMe; in other words, a 
man (who in England would become a bill- 
sticker !) writing on a smooth wall (by means of 
a stencilling plate and brush charged with lamp- 
black and size,) a notice that Mr. Somebody's 
furniture was to be shortly sold hy private con- 
tract. Patron is the term employed by the 
French for the thin plate of brass, from the Ikcc 
of which are cut away letters, and over which ft 
brush is passed, charged with any colour to choice, 
60 as to paint on the surface underneath (be it the 
fiice of a wall or a card) the words thus excised. 
We call it stencilling. All such mural adver- 
tisements are attached throughout Paris by thiK 
process, with very few exceptions. It costs less 
than half the price of printing, and saves the ex- 
pense of paste. The inhabitants, however^ are 
annoyed by these performances to the full extent 
that we are in London by printed bills ; and JM- 
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/erne d'^afficker is as uniyersal as our '' Bill-* 
stickers beware ! ** or " Stick no bills.'^ Nothing 
short of hard scouring with a stable-brush and soft 
soap effaces the stenciller's notification. 

" Litera scripta manet,'* 



The French government turns to good account 
the electric telegraph. A series of wire extends 
from Paris to Havre, and the whole circumference 
of the capital is thus supplied; so that the police 
can in an instant communicate with the several 
barriers or entrance-gates of Paris, and check any 
suspected person or fugitive on his way into the 
provinces, or " outward bound/' 

One of the greatest length extends right across 
the great square in firont of the Exchange (Place 
de la Bourse). 

Went to see the works at the New Palace 
under progress of erection for the Due d'Aumale, 
near the Palais Bourbon ; also the vast Manu&c- 
torj, opposite, of tobacco : thence to the Champ 
de Mars, a space so ample, that at the first review 
of troops held by Louis Philippe after his acces- 
sion, 160,000 soldiers did not occupy nearly one- 
half of the area. It was on this occasion that he 
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distritutcd the tri-coloured stancbitds ib tlie seven- 
teen legions of tie National Onard. On 'tihiis 
same memofaWe plaini fifteen' years before, jti^ 
seventeen days previous to <He defeat at Waterf 06, 
Napoleon heli bis final assemblage for tbe mockery 
of proclaiming a new constitutioli and the regula- 
tions of free government ; afteir which, when the 
drums had rolled, the trumpets Sdlifii^hed, and the 
cannon thundered, he cfisli'ib'ut^d' eagleii to the 
newly-raised tegiirients.' The 'right-ihihded por- 
tion, however, of the Parisian ^o^ulaiSoiif; regarded 
it all as a mere farce* ' ^j t •.' 

Here, too, twenty-five yeai's ^IrefWre this last- 
named meeting, was telebratfed the \P^ de la 
Federation^ when Louis XVI. swore," in the pre- 
sence of the delegates from the prd^ittces, to main- 
tain the new constitution of that* day, , The green 
grassy embankments from whi(JK iwfe were now 
surveying the vast plain and the Military School 
facing it, were thrown up on that occasion, to 
enable the entire population of Paris to witness 
the ceremony. Upwards of 60,000 labourers were 
set to work on the construction of these slopes, 
which remain perfect to this hour ; and are now 
principally appropriated as standing-places fbr the 
people when in May and September the rates fare 
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ru9» and betting-books aupply the phce of poli- 
tical souvenirs of no v^ry reputable character, 
among jockies and traiaers who %are here in the 
roon^ of emperors and Icings. The field is 900 
jards in length, and 440 in breadth. 

Sat an hour in the Criminal Court, at the Palais 
de Justice, where two men and two women were 
beiBg tri^d on a chaige of embezzling some bank-^ 
notes, the property of a Mrs. Denny, an English 
ladj jn Paris. The Court was held }n a very 
long spacious apartment, one extremity of which 
was fitted up with ample accommodation for the 
magistrates and presiding judge, (who was in plain 
clothes, like the chairman of our Quarter Sessions,) 
as also for clerks and other officers. The jury 
sat in two long pefws to the right of the judge ; 
the prisoners (between each of whom sat a Na- 
tional Guard,) sat in similar ^«7s on the opposite 
side of the room. 

A very wide space was kept clear in front of 
the judge, to an ^xtexxt of thirty feet down the 
centre of the room, with a breadth of eighteen. 
On one side of the room, under the prisoners, sat 
the counsel for them, with some other barristers* 
Opposite, at about four yards distance from the 

jury, sat the counsel for the prosecution. Below 

k5 
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the jury on one side, and below the conhsel opp€>* 
site, were cushioned fotms and chairs for the 
higher classes of thfe jrablic who might be con- 
cerned in the trials, or attending, as we were, to 
witness the forms of Court. Here we were very 
courteously placed, by a ware of the hand from 
one of the magistrates. In the centre of the open 
space on the floor of the Court was a chair. Each 
witness Was led u^ to this chdr, and required to 
hold upliis or her hand in the air, while the clerk 
of the Court repeated the form of the oath. The 
witness then stood at the back of this chair till 
the examination ended. At the lower extremity 
of the chamber, which I suppose may have been 
100 feet long, were some twenty benches occu- 
pied by the common order of people. 

Profound silence and perfect order were main* 
tained without any apparent coercion in the Court, 
and the ventilation was perfect. We remained 
till the counsel rose for the defence. He was a 
young man of about seven or eight and twenty, 
and had to combat some forcible points adduced 
in aggravation by the counsel for the prosecution, 
a remarkably fine looking man of about fifty-three 
years of age. We were obliged, by previously 
arranged plan^ to retire after about an hour^s sit- 
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ting; which I much regretted, as I wished to hear 
" the conclusion of the matter,*" The impression 
left on my mind was greatly to the disparagement 
q{ the French notions of a fiur trial. The presid- 
ing magistmtes seemed to be considering all that 
was being said in the spirit of a foregone conclu- 
sion ; > and the counsel for the prosecution ap<- 
peaned to be the greatest personage in Court ; his 
black gown and commanding figure enhancing the 
rhetoric with which he evidentty swayed the jury- 
men. The whole appanage seemed in array 
against the accused, whose counsers address con- 
veyed the idea that he was speaking only by suf- 
ferance, and not on a par with the learned brother 
over the way. 

I missed the wigs with regret; not that I 
attach any value to the crisp and bleached 
horsehair, or to that well**powdered assortment of 
heads which liken our law-courts to a cherry 
orchard in May ; but the solemn majesty of the 
law, ^^ the powers" of which, in the persons of 
the high officers of court, ^< are ordained of God '^ 
to be " a terror to evil doers," demand, in my 
opinion, as strongly marked a distinction, in 
respect of vestments, as the officiating priests and 
dignitaries of that religion on whose truth all 
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rigfateima jtidgmtnt^ i^m l«asir<t^'riuid 'to^vh^se^ 
Biyine Antboc the- appeal i« wipje, ^hc^ te»ti-* 
mony is given. Tha ab»ttt}o&a»€|St ^^tf ro^, ^€^4 

the use of wl^idh a verV significant portfon^ of tfee 
soripttires appears id wamtnt^ if iBirei'^oiisiil^ir tbe 
rainuteneBs with which M and o^v^rf pcMrt of tbf^ 
sacerdotal costnnie t% therein pire^oribed; eaiih 
adoiament bearing its symbdioid tmeanin^^^-MUid 
the Sanhedrim being, oceasidndiT:, judge&in seeu>- 
lar teauses, as well as spithiiol lords on mattens 
eccleeiasticaL ' » jj 

While *^ stickling"" for the panaphemalia, InRay- 
as well quote Lord Chatham^s inipacfi(io|ied ^'^ 
peal to the outward and Tisible ensign ol-^rither 
profession :— 

^< I call upon the bishops to interpose 'the tiD«- 
sullied sanctity of their lawn ; upon the judg«& 
to interpose the purity of their ermine^ to save us 
from this polhitbn*""^ . . t 

One circumstance struck me forcibly >*^Tbe 
prisoners were permitted to sit. Possibly^ m 
case of a long protracted examination, the diatv 
behind which the witness is called up to stand 

* On the project of employing American Indians in the 
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aod.^ve ;teitiiiiQ]iyy.i$ a^propmHit^ ;i» a c«at for 
Mm^ On every occjr$io» pf the pcwwaer bwng 
cailkd ^tpon :to^jp^krtHi»Wfih5 ili French jurispru* 
d«^ee»i9 fltjqw«% the «s€h— the standa up in his 
plaoe vWi»9 I pnsMulin^t the jaxitaposition of a 
nuttof^gjuafd in .the e»paeity of a military con** 
sUij)le, i9 K^9id^ped to b^ in all respects tantar 
m wjat^ if: not jSUfijeritM:, to o«r proon-tumkey. I 
prefer Qjsa.imn» ^.ifmxtt to those of the foreign ; 
thpngh I am.boiind to j^emembemfitth gratitude 
Aejjcecov^y of' twenty pounds' worth of stolen 
apparel, in the Criminal Court at the Capitol at 
RQm09 mtibiouii thie expenditure of a halfpenny in 
oli^laining^iiatiQe : (which would be impracticable 
ia fiddgknd.^ Still, in the caae of a totally inno-* 
cent man being placed in " the felon's dock," as 
it lis terioedv and of his acquittal under the most 
gOQiibifying assurances from the bench of hts integ-* 
rity being unimpeached, I hold that the placing 
of such a person on the pedestal, ad it were, of 
csitninal notoriety, is itself a Ibul i^pcoach on the 
British law, land, like Ananias, smites him con- 
tery to its own implied maxim,*«^tbat every man 
is io be considered innoeent till proved guilty. 
The contrast exhibited at the Palais de Justice, 
in the trial I have just mentioned, where the ar- 
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raigned individuals sate in comfort shared with 
their fellow-citizens and subjects, was very cre- 
ditable to the national feelings in this matter ; 
however slight might be the sympathies of the 
judges, jurymen, and counsel with the prisoners^ 
painful predicament* 



I would advise every tourist professing to hav^ 
taste for decorative architecture, to walk into the 
pretty green enclosure behind the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and there contemplate the Gothic 
fountain recently erected on that spot. It is. a 
gem of beauty ; in admirable accordance with the 
style of the ancient church whose flying buttresses 
axe here seen to no little advantage. The space 
is called, if I remember rightly, the Jardin de 
Notre Dame. The green plot of grass and the 
young chestnutrtrees planted on each side of the 
enclosure, aid the general effect. There is nothii^ 
in Rome, Florence, or in any town of Flan- 
ders, comparable to this elegant structure, of 
which, I much regret, my very limited stay 
would not permit me to make a drawing. When 
shall we see some such erections in London ? — or 
are the stone dumb-waiters of Trafalgar Square tb^ 
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ne plus ultra of English, Irish, or Scotch inge- 
nuity ? 

Admirable taste has been evinced in all the 
structures that have risen on the site of the old 
archiepiscopal palace which, previous to the riot ^ 
in which it was destroyed, stood on the bank of 
the Seine in this quwrter. The bridge-portal is 
eminently beautiful in design and execution. 

On our way westward we followed an omni- 
bus. The condttcteur on the steps takes care of 
himself and office in a very peculiar manner^ 
which, but for an unworthy pun, may be said to 
unite him to his carriage and company hy a 
strong tie ! 

In summer (I cannot answer for the usages de 
Vhiver) these omnibuses ply their trade without 
any door. 

To the right hand, where the hinges would be, 
is affixed, by firm screws or rivets, a stout leather 
thong, about a yard in length and two inches in 
breadth, which the conducteur passes around the 
small of his back, and then fastens by a button- 
hole and knob on the left side of the doorway. 
Thus secured and tied up, he either looks for- 
ward into the interior of the vehicle, surveying 
the physiognomies and occasionally chatting with 
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those nearest to him, if they be of conversational 
tastes; or turns right about face and, with 9 
Parthian glance, looks back on the ways by which 
he has been riding, and ." signals^' the street pas- 
sengers for a fare. In jumping up to his perch 
he does not catch at the thong, knpwing it would 
be worn out or detached in the course of a few 
journeys ; but clutches &st a slight ashen stic k 
which hangs alongside the thong, and employs it 
as though it were a banister rail. 

It would be a yast improvement on London 
streets, if our omnibus department were as admi- 
rably disciplined, and well-behaved, as these 
'* small profit, quick return," proprietaries. There 
is no racing, or merciless driving ; neither is there 
any loitering about, or stoppage in the highways ; 
nor are there any jackals seen to seize and worry 
and tear any poor timid female prey, that they 
may drag their victim into the lion'*s den ; as may 
be witnessed every quarter of an hour in London. 
The vehicle pursues the even tenor of its way, on 
the principle of public accommodation^ not 
nuisance : — 

" Itque reditque viam toties ;" 

and Monsieur Le Oontroleur might work wonders 
in the way of reform, were he invested with 
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plenary powers for a little week or montb in 
London. 

As I have not imposed upon myself the labour 
of writing a guide-book, I shall spare my readers 
the wearisome tadk of perusing a description of 
the Palace of Versailles, which, itself, would 
form a bulky volume. 

It is admitted, I believe, to be the most 
splendid residence on the face of this earth ; and 
let who will endeavour to convey an idea of the 
magnificence created here by the expenditure of a 
hundred millions sterling, the party to whom such 
recital shall be made^ will, after all, be as incre- 
dulous and incapable of imagining the vast gran- 
deur of the scene, as the Queen of Sheba was 
before she gained ocular proof of the pomp of 
Solomon. She believed not the words of those 
irho had dilated thereon in her own land, until 
«he came, and her eyes had seen it ;* and no one 
can have reached Versailles for the first time, ex- 
•plored the palace, the gardens, and the park, 
and seen the fountains in full play, without 
finding, that the minutest description of all these 
objects has been utterly inadequate to prepare the 
eye ox mind for such realities, as astound and 
* 2 Chronicles, ch. ix. 
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delight the senses on every side, throagh an entiie 
day^s space devoted to the visit. 

The railway eairiages convey parties from Paris 
to Versailles in ftve-and-twedty minutes. We 
paid 1b. 8d. each, and were pkced in a first-class 
carriage, though our fare entitled us to places ill 
the second only. The waiting-room at the 
Paris station is a magnificent apartment, 100 feet 
in length, and 18 feet in height :— wide in jusi 
proportion. The windows look out on garden- 
ground tastefully planted with trees and fiower-» 
ing shrubs. Elegance and comfort abound at 
these stations, in delightful contrast with the 
state of things a quarter of a century since. At 
that period, an excuision to Versailles demanded 
an outlay of IL 5^., in a carriage for the day, 
which consumed nearly four hours on the road, to 
go and return. It was a long fatiguing ex- 
pedition of twelve hours; and those who re- 
member such fatigue under the old system, are 
best able to appreciate the present provisions for 
pleasurable travelling and personal comfort. 

We went all over the apartments of the 
palace. They have been restored to their 
original state of splendour, and enriched by im* 
mense additions of works of high art in sculpture 
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and palBtiiig. There are pictures on an enor- 
mous scale, illustrating the principal battles of 
France^ from the earliest periods ; — the most re- 
markable historical eyents — the age of Louis 
XIV., XV.^ and XVI.— the rictories of the 
Republic — ^the campaigns of Napoleon— 4he re- 
markable events of the Empire^^the reigns of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X.--^the Revolution 
of 1830^ and the principal occurrences in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

Thus we saw a battle-piece, displaying the 
prowess of the French army in the African cam- 
paigns, (sixty feet long, eighteen high.) Also 
the action at Constantina, Oct. 13, 1887 ; forty 
feet by eighteen feet. The attack on Fort St» 
Jean d' Alloa, in Nov. 1838, and the battle of 
Teniah de Mouzara, in 1840, are well depicted. 



The earlier pieces comprised the Assemblage 
of the Federates and National Guards in the 
Champ de Mars, on July 14, 1790 :— 

Another, of the 18th Brumaire, (Nov. 9, 
1799,) representing Napoleon in the centre. 

Oharles X. reviewing the National Guards, 
Sept. 80, 18^4. 
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Two of the Bftttle of Nayariuo, Oct» 20, 
1827. 

Napoleon at the Battle of Latsen, May 2^ 
1818. 

Louis XVIIL leaving the Tuileries, Mairch 
19, 1815. Montmirail) 1814. Han^u, 18ld. 

Napoleon's Farewell to his Army at Pon- 
tainebleau, April 20, 1814 : — 

Napoleon signing his Abdication, nine days 
previously. His Marriage^ 1810. 

Battle of Wagram. 

Napoleon wownded before RatisboU;, April 
23, 1809. He is represented standing with his 
left leg in the stirrup, and with the right 
bandaged : the boot cut off. 



Napoleon sleeping by the Bivouac Fire on 
the eve of the Battle of Wagram. 

Napoleon at Jaffa. Napoleon presenting the 
Eagles. (By David.) 



All these Napoleonic Memoirs are wretdied 
performances, considered as works of art. They 
are merely interesting as records of his eventful 
career. 
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' I was ghA to b1>serve that not the remotest 
reference has been made to the events of the 
revoktion which dethroned Louis XVI. The 
occurrences between 1789 and 1795 reflect too 
great di^:iace on the national goyemment of that 
period to beat any such illustrations. 

We were edified by two pictures by H. Vemet; 
one representing the present king leaving the 
Palais Royal for the Hotel de Ville (July 
18S0) : the *^ barricade ** forming a conspicuous 
feature; the other, his arrival on July, 80th, 
1880. 



The statues, busts, and monuments of kings, 
queens, and remarkable personages, in all ages 
of France, arranged in the splendid galleries 
to which the public have free access, are intensely 
interesting. The portraits in the historical rooms 
xange from the day of King Pharamond to that 
of Louis Philippe. There are also portraits 
of the grand constables, admirals, marshals, and 
most celebrated generals of France. 

The Salle des Croisades was well worth a long 
survey. It Is a magnificent Gothic apartment, 
hung with pictures illustrating the times of the 
^Holy Wars. The walls and ceilings are richly 
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emblazoned with the armorial ensigns of the 
knights who foaght in the Crusades. 

We visited the beaatiful chapel^ of course* 
Here was solemnized the marriage of the un- 
happy Louis XVI. and his equally doomed 
Marie Antoinette. But if we permit memory 
to appeal to our feelings from the well-read 
page of the history of that revolution which 
dragged the hapless monarch and his unoffending 
little ones from this his patrimonial home and 
sanctuary, and, under the excitement of «uch 
feelings, contemplate visiting the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, we should consult better for our peace in 
remaining in Paris ; for there is hardly a foot of 
ground within the precincts of this too famous 
locality that does not recal the memory of the 
moat monstrous perversions of reason, the most 
blasphemous outrages on religion, and the most 
frantic and insensate cruelty that ever debased 
any one of the nations upon earth. 

Our ramble through the gardens fatigued us not 
a little, in one of the hottest days of July ; but 
we were repaid by the waterworks : — a delight- 
fully cooling antidote to the effect of the sun's 
^r^works. I suppose the universe does not 
exhibit any such example of the triumph of 
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human power over the elements as is beheld in 
this hydraulic architecture. The water of the 
Seine appears to have been as completely at the 
disposal of the mighty projector of the Versailles 
fountains, as the solid marble of Pentelicus was 
in the hands of Pericles^ architects and sculptors, 
when he rebuilt the Parthenon. Royal wealth 
has here achieved marvels which even. the most 
sanguine engineer might justly have supposed to 
be beyond the compass of human art. The 
obedient water, which, I believe, is now pro- 
pelled by steam machinery, altogether inde- 
pendent of the decayed works at Marli, ** plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven,^^ as afford 
ecstatic delight to myriads of admiring spec- 
tators, sixty thousand of whom ranged themselves 
on the amphitheatric slope, or margin, of the 
great Bassin de Neptune, the last that pours 
forth its liquid volleys, and discharges such 
volumes of foaming spray from its eighty jets, 
as g^ve the most accurate resemblance, when 
viewed from a flanking position, of a large park 
of artillery opening in line. There is nothing 
like this in the whole range of natural or artificial 
water pleasantries. 

The thrill of awe accompanying the delight of 
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gazing on Niagara or Schaffhausen, the Reichen- 
bach or Temi, testifies the sublime first cause of 
these rivers' fidl, each of its kind ^^ a matchless ca^ 
taract," " charming the eye with dread i" and to 
institute comparisons between the American, 
Swiss, or Italian cascades with these mechanical 
chefs d^oBWorBy would be irrelevant and absurd. 
The chief gratification, inasmuch as it is the main 
source of astonishment, appeared to me, when at 
Versailles, to be derivable from the conviction that 
there is nothing like them in all Nature ! Ve- 
suvius and ^tna defy the mightiest efforts of the 
imitative pyrotechnist ; but there is nothing in 
aqueous ebullition, from the depths of earth or 
ocean, that bears the slightest resemblance to the 
eruption we witnessed at the Court of Neptune 
and Amphitrite at Versailles ! 

The grouping of the spectators on this occasion 
gave out some beautifril effects in colouring. Here 
and there were seen the glittering casques of the 
cavalry officers of the garrison, and the red trow- 
sers of the men, whose helmets and waving horse* 
hair crests composed most happily in the picture 
with the azure blouzes intermingled in so vast a 
crowd, and the amber-tinted gauze kerchiefs of the 
women. We could not discover even half a score 
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of' English people. What a chair-making and 
chair-loving nation these French are ! There must 
have been chairs enough to supply 600 sitters to 
every mile between us and Paris, and we paid 
threepence each for our seats. This rage for 
** spectacle '^ remains undiminished^ malgre all 
their revolutions and sufierings. The question 
has been amusingly asked at home, *' Where do all 
the^tTW go ? '' It would be droll enough to watch 
for the dispersion and stowage of all the chmn we 
saw in a semicircle on this occasion ! 

We had come by the right bank of the Seine : 
we returned by the left, accomplishing the ride in 
three-and-twenty minutes. A delightful trip it is. 
Few parts of Europe can present to the eye a 
more pleasurable series of landscape scenery than 
this short transit from Versailles to Paris. The 
view of the city and country obtained from the 
high grounds at St. Cloud, but more especially at 
Meudon, is charming indeed, and is worth all the 
palace and water-works united. This has pro- 
bably induced many English families to reside at 
Meudon and St. Cloud. We saw several elegant 
villas, in the Regent-park style, most happily 
placed on little emiinences commanding an unin- 
terrupted prospect of the lovely champaign beneath 

VOL. II. L 
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them on all sides. Tbey appeared most enviable 
residences. 

As we strolled through the streets of Paris after 
nightfall, in the quarter of the Place Vendome, I 
noticed the disadvantageous arrangement of the 
gas-lamps. They are not elevated on stems rising 
out of the curb-stone as ours are, but made to pro- 
ject at intervals, much too wide intervals too, 
from the house-fronts, or railings^ or piers or dead- 
walls. The lanthom is at the height of thirteen 
feet English from the pavement. The burner is 
thus uplifted to an altitude of two feet six inches 
higher than in England; and the lamps are sixty 
feet further apart. I . tested this in the Rue 
Dauphine. On one side of the street I measured 
a distance of 200 feet between lamp and lamp ; 
on the other 150. There is no brilliancy in this 
illumination. Our streets are lighter by at least 
three degrees, in comparison; the lamps being 140 
feet apart on the same side of the way; and these 
so disposed that at the 70th foot a lamp on the 
opposite side throws radiance across. 

From this point we strayed into the gardens 
of the Tuileries. One of the gardeners assured 
me, that every third or fourth orange-tree was 
upwards of a century old; mai^y were first 
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wheeled out of the orangery in the square boxes 
comprising their cherished roots, in the middle 
of the reign of JJouis XV. 

There is hardly a stroll to be enjoyed with 
more perfect satisfaction^ in the height of 
summer, than that which is practicable in these 
luxurious gardens between eight and ten in the 
evening. The Prater at Vienna, the Cascine 
at Florence, the Pincio at Rome, the Chiaija 
at Naples, the Marina at Palermo, the raised 
walks of the Escurial, are each, in separate 
excellences, delightfully attractive ; but the 
space, the shade, the foliage, fragrance, and 
freshness of the long avenues parallel with the 
Rue Rivoli on the north and the river on the 
south, are unrivalled. Their access, through so 
many hours out of twenty-four, to these delect- 
able gardens, is one of the greatest privileges en- 
joyed by the Parisian population, considered as 
inhabitants of a densely crowded, and neither 
well ventilated nor drained, metropolis. 

At ten o'clock the drums begin their tattoo ; 
the National Guard distribute themselves in 
pickets, forming a circular line all round the 
gardens, each soldier standing six yards apart 
from the other, to observe the exits and entrances 
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of the thousands within the vast enclosure. All 
slow promenading ceases ; no . one thinks of 
loitering or lingering; within half-an-hour the 
whole area will be cleared, and all persons 
detected in concealment are liable to be placed 
in arrest as disorderlies. The gates are locked, 
and "the dwelling of Moma " was not more 
desolate, nor profounder silence reigned ** in her 
palaces,^ than that which prevails under the win- 
dows of the royal chateau, when " le petit tam- 
bour de la Garde Nationale '*'' has sounded his 
last tap. They manage these things very well 
in France. 

" SMALL by degrees, and beautifully less" — 
illustrated in the bakers^ windows ! 





Here were seven-and-thirty rolls in regular 
dUminuendo order ! but how are they sold ? for 
the graduation in bulk and weight would call for 
a scale of prices of the nicest conceivable dis- 
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tinction. I concluded it was fancy-bread ; and 
that, in all countries, may be charged i volants. 
Another man of dough had exhibited a similar 
process of reduction in rings, and illustrated all 
the gradations of analogy, without making his 
comparisons odious. The penny French rolls of 
London, some two years since, must have been 
moulded from some of the few last of the little 
ones of this Twist family. 

On the night following,* we went to the 
Theatre des Varietes. The curtain rose at a 
quarter to eight. There were three pieces: — "Ma 
Maitresse et ma Femme," — "Le Mousquetaire 
Gris,*" — and " Malheureux comme un Nfegre." 
The latter was interesting enough ; the proprietors 
of the theatre having, moreover, stimulated the 
public curiosity by introducing three natives of 
the coast of Guinea, (Sait Abdalla, Elysee^ and 
Aamath,) who had been trained to commit to 
memory the words of French dialogue, to sing 
snatches of song from "La Norma," in Italian, 
and from "Robert le Diable,'' in French ; besides 
ballads of New Guinea ! and some Arabian 
chamonettes. The principal personage, Sa'it 
Abdalla, was really a fine-looking fellow, a 
* July 2. 
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colossal enlargement of the cymbal-player in 
our Grenadier Guards'* band, standing about six 
feet three inches high^ and exhibiting finely 
developed muscularity. He had the voice of 
an " Ogre '^ of fairy tale, and, under irritation, 
must be what is expressively termed»'*an ugly 
customer." 

A diminutive newspaper, '* L'EntrVte,**' pur* 
chased for a few sous, and which seemed to amuse 
the audience, as it circulated about the house, 
contained the following paragraph on the piece. 

Malheureux comme un negre, 
(As wretched as a " nigger.") 

The public will readily perceive that this piece 
was written for none other object than that of in- 
troducing a genuine, unmistakable negro family to 
the French audience; in order that these very 
individuals might by their own word of mouth 
disabuse the Parisians of certain erroneous ideas 
contracted as early, perhaps, as the first years of 
in&ncy, with regard to the slaves in the leeward 
colonies. 

On the faith of the proverb, " To toil like a 
negro," a general conception prevails that these 
* The Intelligencer for perusal between the acts. 
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worthies {ces messieurs) are trodden under foot 
like* stones, or, even made as miserable as the 
whites. 

This is a wild prejudice. The black Code, 
that terrific Code, the very mention of the name 
of which is alone sufficient to produce a thrill of 
horror, has, with all a brother^s tenderness, regu- 
lated the disposal of the slaves^ time, and stipu- 
lated for their rights. 

The slave retires early to bed and rises late : 
indeed, the hard day^s work he has to toil through 
requires this careful economy of physical powers. 
His first breakfast consists of absolutely nothing 
but a poor cup of caff au lait. He then walks 
out to see whether the sugar-canes are looking 
well and growing kindly in stem ; and then he 
takes a second breakfast, which carries him on till 
noon. 

By a law of the Black Code the white man is 
interdicted from setting his negro to any work 
between twelve and three o'clock. At five 
o'clock, however, he has the privilege of supply- 
ing him with a dinner ; and this it is which arms 
the man i^rith patience to persevere at his work 
till supper-time. 

The intervening periods of the day are filled 
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up with little musical interludes. The negro 
may be heard singing, in French, that senti- 
mental ballad, " Petit Blanc ; " or, perhaps, in 
Italian, one of the voice lines of a duett from 
" / Puritani^^ or possibly the first Ghazel or 
Arabic carols for which his windpipe may be in 
condition. 

The negro now to be seen at the Theatre des 
Varietes, Sait Abdalla, goes through his part 
marvellously well with a deep barytone voice, 
which entitles him to aspire to the parts likely 
to awaken competition whenever Ronconi shall 
retire from the stage. He is a man of handsome 
stature and of the finest ivory black imaginable. 
His wife, Elysee, is an interesting young person, 
with more of mahogany than of ebony die in her 
complexion, and as graceful in figure as a palm- 
tree. As for the little Aamath, every one must 
recognize Mm. He is the diminutive young 
negro lad who diverted the audience so often in 
the piece entitled " Leonard the Hairdresser.'^ 

These new comedians are really well worth 
seeing, especially in contrast with R^bard and 
Flora ; and the dainty enquirer for novelties will 
not fail to visit the theatre, where he may gaze 
with wonder at negroes talking, walking, singing. 
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and actings like every-day personages of real 
life/' 

Such was the pleasant little bit of satirical 
notice circulated in the Entr'acte at the favou- 
rite comic theatre of Paris, on the occasion of 
our first and only resort to any stage repre- 
sentation in that capital. The best comedians, 
and all the Italian company, were in London. 
The performances had terminated at a quarter to 
eleven ; a great advantage over the generality of 
our dramatic entertainments. 

The house was well lighted ; very clean, and 
very tastefully decorated. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the orderly, gentleman-like quiet of the 
audience in every part of the inte;rior. The 
piece attracts large numbers, and there was but 
little room to spare. 
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CHAPTER X, 

It would have been unworthy of British 
tourists to have quitted Paris without a glance at 
the Artesian Well, near the slaughter-houses of 
Grenelle, in the extreme south-west quarter of 
that capital. Mondeur Mulot, the enterprising 
originator of this stupendous work, has penetrated 
the earth to a depth exceeding four time& the 
altitude of the Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome ; 
in other words, he has completed a lined well, 
1840 feet deep; and succeeded in obtaining a 
column of water which rises to the height of 
1962 English feet, and supplies more than 
280,000 gallons every hour — which is a quantity 
adequate to all the demands of the French me- 
tropolis. The height of 112 feet, to which the 
jet of water ascends, after it issues &om the level 
of the street, will enable the owners and occupiers 
of even the highest dwelling-houses to fix cisterns, 
and emulate the London families in the free use 
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of high-service water for closets in every story, 
if required: a refinement in hydraulics "de- 
voutly to be wished ^* by all the natives of Eng- 
land, who have been domiciled in the homes of 
old Gaul. There is a scaffold built up around 
the vast cylinder, (nine-inches-and-a-half in 
diameter,) up which the water travels to its 
extreme altitude ; and the apparatus is still in 
action, by which, through the power of eight 
horses walking round, as in a mill or deep draw- 
well, the boring instruments (three of which are 



here represented) accomplish their work of pene 
tration, and illustrate that opinion of Confucius in 
which the Chinese have long gloried, that "Un- 
der the whole heaven there is nothing difficult : it 
is only men's minds that are not determined.'*^ 
The mighty operation commenced on the S4th 
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of December, 1888. On February the 26th, 
1841, at a quarter past two in the afternoon, a 
jet of water sprang forth, requiting the toil of 
seven years, one month, and twenty-six days. 
The temperature of the water, which, by means 
of a tap-cock and branch-pipe &om the main 
cylinder, we tasted, is that of milk as it is drawn 
from the cow; and chemical analysis has ascer-* 
tained its quality to be purer than that of the 
waters of the Seine. The supply is at this pre- 
sent moment sufficient to allow nearly five quarts 
a-day to every individual inhabitant. 

For the gratification of such readers as have 
studied geology, I annex the analysis of the 
whole shaft, beginning from the street-level. 

There are nine divisions, of more or less 164 
feet each, and two (the lowest) of 184 each. 

The first presents sand and gravel, clay, and 
small shells ; sand with pure silicious earth in 
chrystalline form (quartz), penetrated by sulphu- 
rated iron ; fine sand, white clay, modellers' clay; 
variously streaked clay; sand, white clay, and the 
common yellow clay with calcareous lumps. 

2nd. ^ 

q J i 

, ' / Chalk and flint, with interspersed heds of sandy 
, ' / loam, as seen in chalk-pits. 

6th J 
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The seventh exhibits grey chalk, with three 
layers of flint ; the first lying forty-five feet above 
the second, and the second being forty-five feet 
above the third. 

The eighth and ninth divisions are composed 
of grey chalk, entirely destitute of flint. 

The tenth and eleventh exhibit the following 
curious downward successions : — Green chalk and 
green fragments of silicate of iron, blue chalk, 
chalk and sand, particles of mica and veins of 
green chalk ; yellow clay, ironstone and pyrites, 
nodules of phosphate of lime, fossil remains, 
gault, green sand, yellow clay, green sand again 
and particles of quartz, sand and clay, and green 
and white sand. 

Such is the "Constitution Geologique^^ of the 
" Puits Art&ien de I'Abattoir Crenelle," one of 
the most astonishing monuments of human in- 
genuity, industry, and science in the universe. 
The medical faculty had through successive gene- 
rations urged the necessity of greater cleanliness, 
and the propriety of establishing ample means 
for draining and purifying the streets, many of 
which, three centuries since, reeked with miasmata 
of the rankest virulence, poisoning the inhabit- 
ants with incurable plagues and pestilence. Till 
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the year 1539, in the reign of Francis I., such a 
receptacle as the common, privy was unknown in 
Paris ; and all the ordonnances and circuliurs of 
the Board of Health, backed by the most re- 
nowned practitioners in medicine that France 
contains, have not availed to sweeten the solitary 
chambers of her population. Monsieur Mulot^s 
fpuntain may eventually do more to cleanse, to 
purify and reform, than all the doctors since the 
days of Louis XII. Had he been at his well on 
the morning of our visit, and asked me for a 
motto to crown the opus operatum^ I would have 
'* cribbed '^ (as the boys say) a couple of lines 
from the brief elegy so often to be found in an 
English country church-yard : — 

" Long time I bore ! 
Fhyncwm were in vain ! '* 



We peeped in at the Halle aux Bl^, a vast 
circular building constructed of stone and brick 
exclusively ; and rivalled only in its dimensions 
and cupola roof by the renowned Pantheon of 
Agrippa at Rome. The diameter of the Pan- 
theon is 132 feet ; that of the Parisian Corn- 
Hall, 120. The light is admitted through a 
circular orifice (in the centre of the cupola), 
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thirty-one feet across, whicb is five feet wider than 
that of the Roman buildii^. This cupola or dome 
is composed of iron and copper ; the latter metal 
weighing 60,000 pounds; the former, 444,000, 
in, 1,071 pieces. It is one of the most substan- 
tiat edifices in Paris ; but the walls are not com- 
parable to those of the Augustan temple, which 
are nineteen feet thick. We saw about 100 fac- 
tors within the area of this immense Hall, some 
idea of whose proportions may be conceived by 
those who are familiar with the Rotunda of the 
Bank of England, which Elmes's account of the 
civic buildings states to be fifty-seven feet wide, 
and of the same number of feet in height. This 
Com- Hall is two yards over and above double 
that measure. The iactors were busily engaged 
in getting com sold for the farmers who had 
commissioned them. On Wednesdays, many 
farmers, even from considerable distances (now 
that the railroads are convenient for that object), 
resort to this Mark-Lane of the Parisians, and 
bring samples, make payments, and transact other 
such business as may be witnessed in full ac- 
tivity in our Com Exchange. 

A vast number of sacks of wheat were lying 
around. They seemed to me smaller than our 
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four-bushel sacks : probably they contained the 
measure of a hectolitre, that is somewhat more 
than twenty-two gallons, which consequently 
amount to upwards of eleven pecks. However, 
the English quarter contains^ in French measure, 
two hectolitres and ninety litres, which, on the 
standard of 1-760778 pint British to the litre, 
constitute a total of thirty-two pecks, equal to 
eight bushels, or a quarter. This is confirmed 
by the French reckoning of 25.39 kilogrammes, 
or thirty-six litres and one third, for our bushel ; 
and of 458 grammes for our pound. 

Wheat, on September 12th, 1847, was sold in 
Normandy and Picardy, at seventeen francs 
(14«. 2d,) the hectolitre. This gives out 11. 17«. 
lOd. for the English quarter ; which, when wheat 
was being sold at 40s. and 42<. in England, was 
likely to be the price attainable for the quantity 
of eight English bushels in France.* 

I found it quite impracticable to gain a lucid 
statement of weights and measures from any even 
of the best educated French people, in conse* 
quence of the fractions into which their decimal 
reckonings throw every enumeration, whether of 

* On January 24th, 1848, this price had risen in Paris 
to 21, 6». lOd, 
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bulk or gravity. 


The following 


table, however. 


is authentic : — 


Britiih/eet. 




Their Metre 


is 3-2808992, or : 


1-093633 yard. 


„ Centimetre 


„ -393708 incl 


ione hundredth 
• ( part of a metre. 




Miles. 


Eng.Ji, in. 


„ Myriametre 


„ 6-2138 


[32-809 3.] 




Sq.rds. 


Acts, rd, phs. 


,f Hectare 


„ 9-8845 
pint. 


[2 1 35.] 


. „ Litre 


„ 1-760773 
gallom. 


[IJ pint imp.] 


„ Hectolitre 


„ 22-00967 


[22 gallons.] 




lbs. 


lbs. QZ. ' 


„ Kilogramme 


„ 2-2065 avdps. 


[2 3.] 



This system was introduced during the great 
Revolution, and has been in force ever since. A 
recent law, passed, I believe, about seven years 
since, confirmed the use of it; but as no one is able 
to calculate with the standard of one ten millionth 
part of the arc of the meridian from the pole to 
the equator, nobody can observe invariable accu- 
racy in either measures of length, weight, or 
quantity ; and the " Annuaire du Bureau des Lon- 
gitudes," from which seven extracts have just been 
given, makes confusion worse confounded ; and 
may be said to be " thick in the clear," when 
most punctilious in prescribing accuracy. 
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I HAVB now approached, through the mention 
of the Com Hall, that portion of my memoranda 
which touches upon the subject of cultivation of 
land. We entered Paris on the 24th June, and 
stayed there ten days. On the 5th of July we 
made a rapid excursion to Tours, and returned 
on the next day. On the 8th we quitted the 
gay capital, and proceeded to Rouen. Our stay 
in Rouen was limited to four days : we left it for 
Dieppe and took the cross road to Abbeville, 
where we stayed an hour ; and thence retraced our 
steps to Boulogne, and so homeward. I antici- 
pate thus, in my narrative, for the purpose of 
showing how unlikely it was that I should be 
able, by any economy of time, to enter upon a 
wide or leisurely range of enquiry ; and therefore 
I must prefece my observations by candidly in- 
forming my reader that, with only three or four 
exceptions^ they were made on the wayside ; and 
must be regarded as mere sketches of the country, 
made by a traveller who kept his eyes wide open, 
and his penciPs point well sharpened, through 
every mile of the journey. 

Previous to leaving England, I had formed a 
resolution to expend one or two entire days on a 
Norman farm with some intelligent native who 
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would leave no field unvisited, no machinery or 
implements unexamined, no question on general 
management or system unanswered. It is mat- 
ter of solid satisfaction to me that I was enabled . 
to carry out this resolve. I entered on the pro- 
secution of it alone, and without other credentials 
than my solitary card and a manifest sincerity in 
the expressed wish to become acquainted with 
some one of the ablest agriculturists in that part of 
the provinces where, after leaving the capital^ I 
should make the longest halt previous to recross^ 
ing the straits. I had been advised, before we 
started for France, to procure some letters of 
introduction to such proprietors or occupiers as 
might be known to certain members of our own 
agricultural associations, boards, committees, &c. 
On adoption of this good counsel, I found that 
nobody here knew anything of parties there ! 
Doubtless there are such intercommunications be- 
tween the two countries ; but no one, not even in 
high places, appeared to be acquainted with either 
landlord or tenant in Picardy or Normandy; 
and the correspondence on record in the Reports 
of the British Association did not, if I may infer 
as much from their London secretary's polite 
note, supply such references as might have facili- 
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tated my project. Judging by what I heard in the 
audience cabinet of the President of the Board of 
Agriculture in Paris, there are hardly any inti- 
mate relations maintained on this subject between 
France and England. 

The spectacle of an English gentleman walking 
for some hours at the wheels of a French plough 
was dilated upon as an unheard-of occurrence ; 
but, let it be added, as a most laudable and highly 
gratifying proof of that spirit of enquiry which 
the French are always delighted to honour and 
befriend. 

Of this I received ample assurance from M. de 
Paganel, his Majesty Louis Philippe's Director 
of the Board of Agriculture and Trade, who, at 
the close of a lengthened interview, in which he 
expressed no little satisfaction at the opportunity 
of conversing familiarly with a foreigner whose 
views and general pursuits happened to accord 
with his own peculiar taste, as well as with the 
nature of his public functions, offered me letters of 
introduction under the government seal to any de- 
partment of France I might wish to visit. He 
could expedite my object, he said, in any one or 
any number of farms in the country ; being in cor- 
respondence with all the prefects and mayors, and 
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in frequent communication with nearly all tbe 
agricultural societies in the kingdom, several of 
the presidents and secretaries of which he named, 
saying how delighted they would be at so novel 
and congenial an opportunity of interchanging 
communication with a traveller in my position. 
Finding, however, that I must limit my visit to 
the district of Rouen^ he sent for one of his secre- 
taries, and conferred with him as to the locality 
most likely to suit ; and, that the choice might 
not be made unadvisedly, suggested the delay of 
a few hours of the afternoon for the eicamination 
of the Reports from Rouen district ; after which 
he undertook to say I should receive a letter from 
him at my hotel, which would befriend me to any 
extent. He kept his word, as will be seen. 

The next day we made an excursion to Tours, 
leaving the Orleans railway station at half-past 
seven a.m., after having paid 11. 10«. 4id. for 
two places through this journey of 146 miles. 
This was on the 5th of July. 



Rye was the first grain that met the eye on 
entering the open country; and, by-the-bye, it is 
marvellous to find oneself in rural scenery the in- 
stant one quits Paris. There were twelve-acre 
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fields of oats, aud twenty-acre fields of wheat, at 
about three miles from the station. Here we 
began to see white-thorn quickset hedges in ad- 
mirable condition, without gaps or any destructive 
elder-shoots intermixed. Immediately behind 
these hedges ran a light trellis, which I suppose 
had remained undisturbed since it served to pro- 
tect the young quick. Its presence now was quite 
needless, unless to deter biped or quadruped from 
attempting to get through. 

Where the quickset ceased, a very efficient 
dead fence began. It was a continuous trellis, 
four feet si;c inches high, constructed of split 
oak, in width somewhat broader than the stoutest 
laths for ceiling work. The uprights which 
strengthened and held firm these trellises, were 
occasionally of poplar ; but, for the most part, 




were of oak and chestnut. The laths enter the 
main upright, which are not thicker than a man's 
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arm, just as the horizontal bars enter those of our 
sheep hurdles. Not a nail is used in the ivhole 
of the work : the laths interlace one with the 
other, and are held firm by copper wire— for 
which, henceforth, galvanized iron wire will be 
substituted. This fence lasts for upwards of 
thirty years. Around woodland, cherry orchards, 
and vineyards, it is full five feet in height ; and a 
quickset hedge is frequently to be seen behind it. 
The living fence thriving, notwithstanding im- 
mediate contact with the frame-work — inasmuch 
as there is uninterrupted ventilation. The 
copper- wire is not a cheap material; but, then, 
per contra^ there is no considerable outlay on the 
uprights ; they being so very slender, and made 
of various inexpensive woods. Some of the 
largest vine estates are substantially protected by 
a wall, nine feet high, in neighbourhoods where 
there are quarries. The stone of these walls ap- 
peared to be much the same with our Kentish 
*' Rag.'*' We noticed one of these walls at 
Jurisy, eleven miles from Paris, which extended 
to the length of half-a-mile. Then recommenced 
the trellis fence. The top lath is three times 
thicker and broader than the others. At in- 
t^vals of four feet, it is split to receive one of 
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the perpendicular laths. The whole hurdle, or 
frame, is about ten feet long. 

There are large breadths of beet-root crop for 
the sugar factories, rather than for cattle; and 
vines are to be seen growing under apple and 
cherry-trees, 

I kept a steady loOk-out for two miles on the 
Paris side of Epinay, on the left side of the road, 
to notice the crops that were successively rising at 
the road-side, and the account was as follows : — 



Wheat, 


Osier-beds, 


Vines, 


Vines, 


Potatoes, 


Tares, 


Wheat, 


Hemp, 


Vines, 


Beet-root, 


Wheat, 


Hemp, 


Oats, 


Vines and wheat inter- 


Vines, 


mixed. 


Hemp, 


Mangel-wurzel, 


Wheat, 


Rye, 


Potatoes, 


Vines, 


Peas, 


Orchard; vines under trees 


Potatoes, 


Wheat, 


Oats, 


Vines, 


Hemp, 


Oats, 


Barley, 


Beans, 


Oats, 


Rye, 


Vines, 


Grass land. 


Thirty-five alternations. 



At Epinay, famous for its wine, are the quarries 
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vhicb pnDcipally supply paving-stones for Paris. 
The village bouses, consequently, are built of this 
wbite, creamy-coloured stone ; and the fences are 
superseded by the more durable and economical 
material. . 

Near Bretigny, twenty miles from Paris, were 
large tracts of wheat, in some parts of which large 
apple-trees were standing. Here again we saw 
beautiful quickset hedges, protected on the road" 
side by fences, only two feet high, of slender up- 
rights, with split oak pieces at top, and three lines 
of iron wire below. 

Oats, potatoes, barley, and hemp, wheat and 
beet-root, seemed to be the prevailing crops at the 
road-side as far as Etampes, thirty-four miles from 
Paris. The sheep are kept invariably at the dis- 
tance of a mile from the high-road. 

A venerable old fortress, or rather keep, of the 
eleventh century, (like a portion of Hastings 
Castle,) stands on an eminence close behind the 
Etampes station, within a stone^s cast, imparting 
the most picturesque and romantic aspect to the 
spot ; but I wish the station-house had been con- 
structed in a style of architecture and with the 
native stone, corresponding with its ancient neigh- 
bour's appearance. It would have exhibited the 

VOL. II. M 
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most gratifying instasce of good taste, and ren- 
dered this spot the most benutifiil in the whole 
line of rail. 

At the distance of fifty miles from Paris^ the 
land became as flat as Lincoln marshes. We had 
seen no vines for many miles, hemp, rye, and oats 
being most conspicuous. Saw large quantities of 
manure on the fallows. We had not seen on either 
side of the road a blade of clover, lucerne, or tur- 
nips, and not above eight windmills in fifty miles. 
The sixty-third mile brought us to Artenay, 
where I noticed two very showy wagons, each 
drawn by four horses in line ; the body and wheels 
painted bright blue : the former being surmounted 
with a sort of pent roof, and borne on two wheels 
only. They were carrying the pea-crop. 




At length we reached the Orleans station. The 
intense heat prevented our running down from the 
station into the town, during the forty minutes'* 
interval between our arrival and departure. The 
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fine old cathedral towers rose majestically above 
the summits of the various buildings around it ; 
and the waters of the Loire invited a bathe ; but 
we refreshed the inner man in the lujit (re&esh- 
ment-room) of the station, which supplies, over 
and above the comestihles and hoissom^ (the solids 
and fluids of the long counter,) a regular hot din- 
ner for such passengers as may find it convenient 
to dine at half-past eleven. I observed a goodly 
line of cut-glass decanters, containing Madeira^ 
Malaga, Cognac-brandy, vanille, rum, kirach, 
absinthe, groseille, orgeat. Maraschino, cassia^ 
creme de Moka, Ciira9oa, anisette and vermuth; 
and twelve pint-bottles of vm ordinaire placed by 
twelve plates* A tin closet, warmed by charcoal, 
was supplied with hot pies and brioches; and, at 
intervals on the counter, which was covered with 
a fine white damask cloth, were distributed sec- 
tions (five inches in diameter) of a peculiar mve^ 
lon^ or large sausage, made at Orleans. At this 
early hour of the forenoon we left these delicacies 
untasted, and patronized the acidulated soda- 
water, or limonade-gazeuse. 

After Orleans, the vineyards re-appeared. 
Several orchards exhibited vines growing v/nder 
the trees. A fellow-traveller, a native, who 

M 2 
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seemed to be conversant with the husbandry of 
the district, said, that hardly any disadvantage 
accrued to the vines from their position under 
the trees ; the grapes proved somewhat less ripe 
in the vintage than those fully sunned ; but that 
was not considered any detriment. 

Here were some patches of wheat, only twenty 
feet square, interspersed with a plot of potatoes, 
forty feet square. Then appeared about eight 
hundred vines, in rows of twenty-five, and a patch 
of hemp : an illustration oHhejparcellement system. 

We saw at St. Ay, eight miles beyond 
Orleans, a palisade, protecting some fields of 
rye, formed of sharpened stakes, interlaced at 
top with binders of young hazel and alder, and 
threaded below with three lines of stout iron 
wire. No one could get through or over it. It 
was more like an Indian cAevat-de-frize^ than 
a vine-grower's hedge. 

Here we saw barley again ; it is rarely grown, 
however, in those districts where the vine is 
widely cultivated. The peas and potatoes are, 
occasionally, so close to the road as here and 
there to touch the railway. 
• Up to this time, (four hours, or eighty-seven 
miles, since leaving Paris,) we had seen one plough 
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only. This was not remarkable, as tbe whole 
face of the country was, for the. most part, 
covered with crops. The staple soil seemed 
excellent, and was two feet in depth. The pro> 
portion of wheat seemed to be as four to one 
over other crops. Turnips none ; nor a sheep 
visible; nor. any cottages. Eighty miles had 
we accomplished, without seeing, on either side 
of the road, the dwelling of a labourer. This, 
however; remains to be ej^plaincd further on» In 
this locality there are several laige farms, ex- 
tending to six hundred acres each. The grazing 
land is situate at about one mile and a half from the 
roadside. At half-past twelve we reached Meungs, 
a village surrounded by a hundred water-mills ; 
and, in the sixteen miles between this place and 
Menars, I noticed the laigest breadths of wheat ; 
some fields comprising upwards of five-and- 
twenty acres. The French gentleman at my 
side estimated their extent at twelve hectares;, 
and the French land-measure of the hectare is 
equivalent to two and a half of our acres, minus 
five perches only. The vine was here, also, in 
vast extent of cultivation, and there may have 
been from six to eight apple-trees, of ancient 
growth, in every acre of wheat. 
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Suddenly^ we found ourselyes passing through 
large woods. The owner had selected July for 
a fall of underwood ; a system which, of course, 
seemed strange enough to us. The young maiden 
oaks were left standing, and marked, as our 
^* tellers " are on such occasions, with white or 
red paint; as an indication that they were to 
be left intact. The " bavins," or long faggots, 
were made up as ours are in Kent, and the 
'* cordwood ^ stacked in precisely the same man- 
ner. I envied the owner of these woods his noble 
fourteen-inch-work wall of stone, nine feet high. 
That is really protection to the grower. The 
quarry was within a stone's cast of the timber, 
and exhibited huge blocks within eighteen inches 
of the surface of the soil. We now emerged 
into very beautiftil country. The twelve miles' 
between Mers and Blois present all that is charm- 
ing in rural scenery. Oats were in cultivation here- 
abouts, to a very great extent ; probably for deli- 
very in the great market of Blois, and for trans- 
port on the Loire, 

The ancient churches of Blois, built of grey 
stone, and with slated extinguisher-shaped pin- 
nacles, formed a beautiful feature, at no very con- 
siderable distance from. the station; the refresh- 
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ilDent room of which was of extremely elegant style 
of decoration, and replete with convenience. Dis- 
tance has bees occasionally eulogised as lending 
enchantment to such views. It acts thus with the 
cathedral, above whose roof rises a cupola, or, 
rather, minaret of the ** cruet '* style, so aff&c- 
tionated by modem builders, who substitute 
colossal pepper-pots for spires or towers. This 
stony excrescence is softened down into neutral 
tint at a mile^s distance; and the consecrated fene 
from which it rises sanctifies its ugliness. Not 
thus is it with the castle, that dread remem- 
brancer of the sins of the house of Yalois, which 
uplifts its walls of dark grey antiquity, moulder- 
ing *'in the infamy of years." The Gothic 
greatness of its features, savagely picturesque and 
'' horribly beautiful,'' serves but to mark more 
strongly the dread locality of wickedness in high 
places, and to perpetuate, in this massive monu- 
mental pile, the accursed memory of Henry III., 
of Catherine de Medicis, and the assassination 
of the. Guises. It is now a barrack for sol- 
diers. 

Beyond this point we entered large tracts of 
rye, the Chambord forests, in the vicinity of 
Blois, stretching out in|o the far country; and 
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the Loire being so close to us, at one or two 
points, that one might have jerked a stone into 
the water. Then came the vineyards again ; 
then rye, backed by poplars and limes. I noticed 
some young vines in their third yearns growth. 
They were poled in furrows a yard in depth, 
above which they rose about a foot or eighteen 
inches. 

Between Onzain and Amboise, we saw the 
immense embankment thrown up, of old, across 
the country, to restrain the floods occasioned 
by periodical rising of the waters of the Loire. 
We reached Amboise station at ten minutes to 
three. Here, too, is another castle, four cen« 
turies old, defiled with murders and blood. 
Twelve hundred prisoners (Hugonots) were put 
to death within the precincts of this stronghold, 
in the year 1560, on the pretext of their having 
conspired to rescue young Francis 11. from the 
Guises. Whole companies were slaughtered by 
axe and gibbet, and others drowned in the river 
beneath, till the effluvium of so many dead 
bodies rendered the place uninhabitable. 

At Limeray, three miles from this station, we 
took up a stout burly personage, whom we sup- 
posed to be a govemmejpt messenger, with some 
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valuables in charge, when he lifted into the car- 
riage two leather bags, of such exceeding weight 
aa to require considerable efforts to deposit them 
on the seat-cushion. I soon gathered from him 
that he was a horse-dealer, going to Amboise to 
purchase some horses on . commission, and was 
carrying all the money in five-firanc pieces ! I 
could not help thinking of poor Corregio, the 
painter, who actually lost his life, three hundred 
and thirteen years before, from being compelled 
to carry home one hundred pounds sterling in 
copper pieces (the price paid by the canons of the 
Cathedral of Parma for his splendid painting * in 
the dome), the weight of which sack of coin, 
in a hot day, exhausted his strength, and brought 
on thirst, which he imprudently slaked with some 
yery cold water on the wayside. The pleurisy, 
induced by so sudden a check of perspiration, 
killed him in the fortieth year of his age, 

I fell in with a Normandy grazier some five or 
six days afterwards who wore a huge belt around 
his loins of immense weight, ffe was on his way 
to Tr^port to buy some cows. He assured me it 
was almost always compulsory on the buyers at 
little markets to carry silver coin only. The 

* The Assumption of the Virgin Mary. 

M 5 
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people they had to deal with were very small 
owners, and lived from hand to mouth, and 
among neighbours as straitly circumstanced as 
themselves, who could hardly ever change a louis 
d'or or twenty-franc gold piece; still less give 
change for a bank-note. And he mentioned the 
&ct of a small grazier who brought up three cows 
to the preceding Tuesday'^s market at Dieppe, 
for which he was to receive thirty-three pounds 
English, but who went home again with the 
trifun-wiceatei (with his three travelling com- 
panions,) rather than accept paper-money. A 
bank-note in his obscure village near Yvetot 
would have been utterly valueless. 

We saw several women at work in the vineyards, 
vine-tying ; as, in Kent, we see them hop-tying. 

The three memorable castles of Amboise, 
Chaumont, and Chenonceaux, invited many a 
day's sketching excursion ; but we were on a 
scamper through the Orleannois into La Tou- 
raine, in search of the colony of Mettray ; and 
were compelled to take mere Pisgah glimpses of 
the fair lands and cities, castles and palaces, in 
either district. Oonsidering that we left Paris 
for less than six-and-thirty hours to penetrate 
into little short of the centre of France, it 
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amounted to something akin to the Flying 
Dutchman's voyage, that we accomplished such 
an off-hand jaunt at all, or remembered any- 
thing but Tours cathedral, the colony, and co- 
lonists : — 

" Est quadam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.'* 

HoratiuSy A. P« 

When push'd for time a triumph was attaint 
To get thus far, if nothing more we gain*d ! 

Musgraves/ree rendering. 

The country beyond Amboise reminded me of 
the Edenbridge and Marden districts in Kent. 
Here were some fine hay crops yielding nearly 
two tons the acre. And at about a mile and a 
half distance from the road were tens of thousands 
of poplar trees. We saw one field of fifty acres 
of rye within ten miles of Tours. At Vouvray, 
seven miles from that dty, the meadow-hay was 
being ** bottled^^ in enormous quantities. As we 
drew near to Tours the crops were exclusiyely of 
wheat, rye, and potatoes. 

We entered this venerable town at half-past 
three, in one of the hottest days of July. I never 
encountered more intense heat during a summer 
in the Mediterranean. 

The station is noble. The oak-panelling and 
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the doors are on a superb scale, and the ventila- 
tion is perfect. It was absolutely refreshing to 
linger a while in the waiting-room and shake off 
a little of the dust we had brought as samples of 
the various soils through fifty leagues of the pro- 
vince. In this waiting-room was a notice to the 
public denouncing, — 1st, The penalty of death 
to any individual detected in throwing any sub- 
stance on to the railway which should occaision an 
accident causing death. 2. Imprisonment and 
hard labour for a certain period of time, when 
such act has been committed without &tal conse- 
quences, but with injury to the person. 8. Close 
custody for a period, where the act has been com- 
mitted without any individual having been killed 
or hurt. 

Tours is a decidedly handsome and agreeable 
city, improving hourly on acquaintance ; and testi- 
fying- its worth as the traveller's knowledge 
of its merits increases. Its long streets, white 
houses, clean pavements and causeways, con- 
venient and showy shops, and a generally 
cheerful aspect, commend it at a moment's 
glance to whoever enters it for the first time ; and 
its public buildings, cathedral, bridge, and govern- 
ment-houses, stamp its importance. I lost no 
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time, however, on reaching the Hotel de Lon- 
dres, in ordering a carriage and horses for a 
drive to Mettray, one of the most interesting 
establishments in the kingdom of France, if not 
in Europe, 

Mons. Paganel had earnestly advised my visit 
to this institution, on the success of which, he 
said, the government reposed the most sanguine 
hopes, not only with respect to prison discipline 
and commutation of punishment, but also to the 
training of hundreds of youths on enlightened 
principles of agriculture. It is the ^^ Colonic 
Agricole et P^nitentiaire :" an enclosed estate or 
tract of land laid out as if for a body of five hun- 
dred colonists ; comprehending dwelling-houses, 
factories, farm-buildings, chapel, infirmary, exer- 
cise grounds, gardens,^ and an extent of arable 
land on which boys, convicted of various offences, 
but considered as having transgressed from want 
of having been trained up to better ways, are 
taught all the operations of farming, besides va- 
rious trades subsidiary to agriculture; and qualified 
to fill creditable stations in after-life among 
tradesmen or formers, after a moral and religious 

♦ They gave me a printed list of their dahlias, including 
1087 varieties. 
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coarse of discipline within the precincts of the 

colony. 

. The colony of Mettray is therefore entitled : — 

A PATERNAL SOCIETY 
For the moral training and professional education of 
youths detained after conviction of various misdemeanours^ 
and discharged (by virtue of the 66th article of the Penal 
Code) on the ground of their having transgressed rather 
from not having been brought up in habits of rectitude and 
good principles^ than from the impulses of a mind har- 
dened in vice. 

This Society aims at exercising a benevolent 
swroeUlance over lads acquitted in the criminal 
courts, as offenders that have incurred guilt with- 
out having contemplated crime from confirmed 
evil propensities, but rather firom want of having 
been brought up to do better. The Society re- 
ceives these youths almost immediately after the 
judgment of the courts, if there be room ; and 
assembles them in a colony established for the 
purposes of teaching them all the operations of 
farming ; as well as for giving them a moral and 
religious education, and a competent share of ele* 
mentary useful knowledge. It teaches every boy 
some trade ; accustoms each to put his hand to 
&rming work, and uses every effort to procure for 
these lads respectable situations, either in the 
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manuiactory of some master tiadesman, or on the 
premises of occupiers of fiirms. 

The Society also maintains a watch over the 
conduct of these youths, and extends to them the 
aid of its patronage during the three years next 
following their departure from the colony. 

The Society is composed of an unlimited 
number of members, considered on the footing of 
founders and of simple subscribers. 

A founder is any member subscribing at least 
one hundred francs, (4^. Ss. 4«?.,) either at one 
payment or in two ; provided the second payment 
be made in the year immediately following the 
first. 

A simple subscriber is one who subscribes any 
sum below one hundred francs. 

The term "founder'' and "subscriber''' in- 
volves no obligation beyond the payment of the 
contribution. 

The names of the " founders" are inscribed for 
perpetuity in the chapel of the institution. 

The site was presented by Viscount Bretig- 
n&res de Courteilles, who is continually visiting 
the premises and watching the growth of its pro- 
sperity. Monsieur Demetz was his coadjutor, 
aad happened to be in the grounds when we were 
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examining the yarious fiictories. He requested 
that we might have some conversation previous to 
our departure. Lord Brougham, he observed, 
had made most honourable mention, in the 
House of Lords, of this establishment, as one of 
the most successful efforts yet made to amend 
the laws relative to prison discipline and the re- 
formation of juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Gladstone (they here called him '* Lord,**' 
as usual) had also visited the place. ^* This is 
the kind of institution,"" he said, ^' which we want 
in England. Gladly would I devote time, for- 
tune, and zeal to its well-being.'*^ My opinions 
and this highly-talented and pious stateman^s are 
not identical on all subjects ; but to this assevera- 
tion I respond with a most hearty Amen, — So 
be it ! 

The general meeting of the patrons and direor 
tors had been held in Paris about five or six weeks 
previously to our reaching Tours. At that meet- 
ing the. secretary stated, that 797 youths had been 
received into the colony since its foundation in 
1889, which originated in the admiration felt by 
Monsieur Demetz, a state counsellor, on his visit 
to Germany, where, at Horn in Hambuigh, he 
had minutely inspected a penitentiary for lads in 
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a similar position, and whose education within its 
bounds was principally with a view to making 
them adepts in all branches of agriculture. These 
impulses on the part of the benevolent enthusiast 
were heightened by the recollection of all he had 
also seen in the United States in 1887. He there 
gathered the most extensive information with re- 
spect to the houses and asylums for reformation 
of youth, to which the American government had 
given all attention, with the laudable view of 
ameliorating the morals of young delinquents, 
whose minds would have only been more and 
more corrupted by the associations formed in gaol 
yards. 

In the year 1839 five houses had been built 
according to the plans drawn out by an eminent 
architect. Monsieur Blouet, who had accompanied 
Monsieur Demetz to America ; and within less 
than a year there was accommodation for 120 in- 
mates. Not long afterwards the spirit of enter- 
prise accomplished the erection of the chapel, 
stables, and bams, and all the out-buildings of a 
complete farm. 

The first lot of colonists entered, nine in num- 
ber, on the 22d of January, 1840. Nothing can 
surpass the ingenuity with which the whole menage 
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is regulated ; nor can philanthropy do more to- 
wards the maintenance of social order and virtue, 
than has been established in daily and nightly 
discipline here. Each boarding-house contains 
forty boys. An adult master or inspector-in-chief 
resides in each house: under him, as deputies, 
are two junior officers, called eonire-maitreSy each 
of whom controls twenty boys. These two choose 
each one lad from among the boys of the house, 
to assist them in maintaining the standing orders 
of the establishment, (like monitors in our public 
schools). These two lads are entitled/r^r^ aines, 
(elder brothers,) and the appointment to this post 
of confidence is regarded as a very honourable dis- 
tinction ; especially as the lads themselves of the 
house are permitted to select the two thus in* 
vested with office. The first and second floor in 
each house is a dormitory ; twenty boys sleeping 
in each. There are also side closets for the over- 
lookers and censors. There are lights burning 
through the night ; and the superintendents' 
rooms have orifices so constructed in the parti- 
tions as to enable them to command a view of 
every lad at any moment. The lads sleep in 
hammocks, so slung that between two heads come 
the feet of another boy, the interval of a yard 
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being left between each hammock ; thi8, they say, 
prevents talking at night. During the day the 
hammocks in the first floor are lashed up to the 
wall, and the room then becomes a refectory, 
where the full number of forty take their meals. 

These houses cost severally 3327. English; there 
are ten, built about the three sides of a square^ 
the chapel being in the centre facing the entry 
gates. Each bears a tablet, on which is inscribed 
the name of the department, city, or individual 
that has contributed most largely to its erection. 
The cities of Orleans, Limoges^ and Paris were thus 
signalized. Count Leon d'Ourches, who bestowed 
5,6007. on the colony, is regarded, as it were, third 
founder, after the two personages first-named as 
the originators of the plan: also a Monsieur 
Gixaud, who built a house and gave large sums 
for the outfit, &c. ; and a Madame Hebert, a 
widow lady of Bouen, who presented 4,000Z., on 
the simple condition of a small monument being 
erected in the chapel to the memory of a beloved 
daughter. Over the porch of the chapel are the 
words Maisonde Dim; on the scriptural principle, 
that, ** Except the Lord build the house, their 
labour is but vain that build it.^^ 

A prison is annexed to the two principal 
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houses, of which one stands on either side of 
the chapel. The cells of the said prison are 
so contrived that daring the performance of divine 
service each solitary inmate can look on the priest 
at the altar, without seeing a comrade, or being 
seen. There is an infirmary, laundry, kitchen, 
bakehouse, washhouse, dairy, and, in feet, every 
variety of building requisite for the maintenance 
and support of upwards of four hunc&ed boys, 
besides assistants. Nine nuns,' or, more properly 
speaking. Sisters of Charity, reside on the pre- 
mises, to inspect the management, and direct 
all the domestic duties. They are wonderful 
creatures, these Sceurs de la Gharit6 ! I saw one 
very busily employed at a still, preparing orange* 
flower water ; two minutes afterwards, I saw her 
extracting, with the key instrument, a double 
tooth from one of the youths^ jaws. Another 
was, with five of her sisters, reading with melo-^ 
dious fluency the Latin Psalms in the chapel, at 
vespers. 

These excellent women,* three of whom super- 
intend exclusively the infirmary^ are admirably 

♦ They have been well described by Augustin Cochin, 
as '' Those angels whom heaven gives to earth, and earth 
gives back to heaven." 
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supported, in their range of hourly usefulness, by 
a body of young men, who have volunteered, 
from various departments of Fralice, to hold 
office as eontre-^naitres, or deputy-masters, for 
the execution of every purpose contemplated by 
the founders of the colony. These are the sons 
of parents in flourishing circumstances and high 
repute as citizens; young men of high intelli- 
gence, and very respectable attainments in useful 
learning, religious in their principles, trustworthy, 
confidential, patient, forbearing, and judicious, 
living in discipline, neither of the cloister, nor of 
a prison, nor of a college or regiment, yet sub- 
mitting to the entire code of laws which rule the 
colony ; wearing a costume almost as plain as 
that of the youths (Holland blouze and canvass- 
drill trousers) ; associating fraternally with the 
lads, yet losing none of their influence as autho- 
ritative overlookers and monitors — feared, only to 
a salutary extent, as strict disciplinarians — be- 
loved for their impartiality — honoured for their 
attainments. 

They are upwards of thirty in number, and act 
in turn as assistants in an excellent school, on the 
premises, conducted by a M. Blanchard, who 
himself was trained in it. In this school, the 
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lads are taught all the principles of religion, the 
French language, the history of their country, 
and geography. After a certain period, they are 
carried on to geometry, arithmetic, drawing, mer- 
chants^ accounts, music (instrumental and vocal), 
the elements of the science of agriculture, and of 
such arts as are in immediate connection there- 
with. They are also taught to swim, and exer- 
cised in gymnastics. 

We saw two masts, of full-size for a brig, 
completely rigged with shrouds, hailyards, &c., to 
train lads disposed, and evidently well-adapted, 
for sea&ring life, to the free U9e of the ropes, 
blocks, &c. 

There are large workshops and sheds. I saw 
two ploughs, all but finished. They were very 
superiorly made. Three lads were making a cart, 
and another working at a wheel. All the farming 
implements are constructed on the premises, and 
whatever else is required for the cultivation of 
upwards of four hundred acres. They grow 
hemp for the making of cordage, and flax for 
linen. 

On inquiry, I found the cropping parcelled out 
thus: — 
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ACRES. 

Winter-sown wheat 100 

Lent-sown wheat 6 

Oats 106 

Mangelwurzel 10 

Peas 4 

Maize 8 

Potatoes 7 

Beans 6 

Winter vetches 16 

Spring vetches 12 

Vines 16 

Meadow 60 

Hemp 4 

Marsh cultivation 18 

Topinambours (a sort of in- > ^ 

ferior potato for cattle) . . . ' 

Sainfoin clover 20 

385 

There were in the ferm sixty-three cows, 
twenty hogs, and nineteen horses. 

The habits and system on which the youths 
are trained may be learned from what follows t — 

In summer^ they rise at five ; in winter at 
six, at bugle-call : — General ablutions :— Prayer 
in every apartment:— Work of various kinds till 
eight. 

Half-an-hour for breakfast and recreation. 

From half-past eight till half-past eleven work 
again. 
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At twelve they dine. One hour is allowed 
for this meal and recreation. 

From one till three, during the excessive heat 
of summer, they are in school. 

From three till seven they are set to work 
again. 

In the winter, the working and school-hours 
are regulated by the light. 

They sup at seven : — They practise singing, 
and then assemble for prayer, and go to bed 
at nine. 

The allowance of bread is two pounds daily. 

Twice a-week they have beef or bacon at 
dinner : — On other days, soup and vegetables. 



Before I proceed to state the order in which 
the several classes are set to work, I may as well 
mention the ages. 

Since 1840, 797 children have been received 
into the establishment. 

Of this number, 128 were admitted within the 
last twelve months ; and the whole number in 
residence amounted to 442, 

178 were bom out of wedlock. 

113 were the children of the first marriage, in 
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cases where either the fether or mother had twice 
married. 

Since the first opening, 

YBARS 

19 children were admitted under 7 

228 12 

650 above 12 

In the year 1847, there were, 

Agricultural laboureis 303 

Gardeners 33 

Cartwrights 18 

Blacksmiths 12 

Farriers 10 

Shoemakers (wooden shoes) 14 

Tailors 18 

Leather-shoe-makers 12 

Rope and sail-makers , 4 

Bricklayers 6 

Carpenters, capable of working in| ,« 
joinery and cabinet-work ) 

442 

The several companies and classes are mustered 
by call of trumpet or bugle. There is a regular 
parade daily. The day's work is set out ; each 
section, headed by the " elder brother," and pre- 
fect, or monitor, marches off to the workshop or 
field, to the tune of some air on the bugle. This 
is done for the purpose of initiating them in regu- 

VOL. n. N 
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larity of motemciiit and precisioBi m aU tbey do^ 
it having been observed that this d^ree of mi- 
litary training rescues them Irom falling into the 
loutish, lumbering carriage, peculiarly character- 
izing field-labourers. 

I admire the tact and good taste of the man ivho 
introduced this system. In England, our horses, 
cows, sheep, and stock in genetal, walk and tnove 
with infinite grace in comparison with the up-and- 
down^ rolling, lurching, heavy-heeled, lr<NUid -shoul- 
dered gait of the hinds that look aflber them. Here 
let me indulge in a brief episode ! I had a foot- 
boy some twenty-one yealts ago in -London,— an 
apt and tractable servant, but the most awkward, 
poking, lubberly lad of seventeen that e¥er looked 
the worse for -a livery ^ though the «lder son of a 
stately, puissant, town beadle ! With somewhat 
of Sir John Falstafi^s feeling at the sight of his 
raw levies, I paid one Serjeant Lundy, of the 
ColdsfcreaiA Foot Guards, a giraittity of five shil- 
lings t^week for -coming every other day, an hour 
at a time, from the Portmannstreet beirracks to my 
house, where he took this youngster into drBlfov 
three weeks. In a month's time his elbows met, 
his head Was up, his back straight, 'his feet wdl 
turned out; he was a thoroughly metamorphosed 
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bwng ; wd one of my biK>tb«ff84i|^law, a colog^ 
in the Life Guards, happ.ening to call one morniiBg 
sad to (CODfroni mj ^^deforcned jbiaasformed,^'* 
asked me with much a^oiaisbment; ^nrhere I had 
hired ^^ that smart soldier-like youBg fellow beloii[ 
stairs ! " 

Since the first establishment of this institution, 
286 youths have been placed in respectable situa- 
tions. The farmers, merchants, and tradesmen 
are so eager to obtain a Mettray colonist, that all 
other applicants for hire or apprenticeship are re- 
jected, while a chance remains of there being one 
of these lads to spare. *^ Oh ! that I could get 
my son placed at Mettray,^^«aid a French mother, 
*^ but that is impo^^ible ; he is neither a beggar 
Bor a thief: II n'a ni mendi^ ni vole."' Of 
these 2869 eigbty-oiine were placed out last year : 
forty are in the army; nineteen in the navy; 
nioe Are in manu&ctories, and conducting them- 
selves {tolerably weU; seventeen have relapsed 
into their early habits of loose and disreputable 
Hfe. 

Of the S86 placed out, seventeen are reported 
to the directors and patrons as individuals remark- 
able for piety of life; thirty-one for eascdhnt 
conduct in general; 180 for good conduct ; ninety- 
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one for tolerably correct behaviour ; seventeen for ' 

bad ; and six are married. 

With reference, moreover, to their literary 

attainments, of 797 entered at Mettray since its 

first establishment, — 

476 arrived there unable to read or write. 
443 learned to read. 
397 learned to write. 
157 could read. 
69 could write. 

In the school, five houfs daily are devoted to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic lessons,—* 

One hour to lectures on the principles of agriculture. 
One hour to religious instruction. 
One hour to music (vocal) ; 

and boys upwards of fourteen are instructed for 
one hour daily in religious knowledge, with a view 
to confirmation and to their becoming communi- 
cants in the chapel. 

The principal lessons in history are from the 
Holy Scriptures, and from the annals of France. 
They are also instructed in geography, especially 
in that of their native country. 

A sort of legion of honour has been, esta- 
blished among them. The names of those whose 
conduct has been irreproachable are iiiscribed on 
a Jarge sheet ficamed in gold. A single act of 
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disobedience or delinquency causes the erasure 
of the offender's name from such tablet. 
I saw this list : it effects immense good. 

146 had been inscribed nine times. 

32 eighteen. 

9 twenty-seven. 

The majority of the colonists enter under the 
influence of disease : and here also their physi- 
cal advantages are multiplied ; for the situation 
of Mettray is very salubrious. Of 282 youths 
that entered the colony in very indifferent health, 
255 left it in a decidedly improved and thriving 
habit of body. Only twenty-seven deaths have 
occurred in seven years. The ratio was, in 1846, 
one in seventy-six ; in 1845, one in eighty-four ; 
in 1844, one in 144 ; in 1848, one in forty- 
seven ; in 1842, one in forty ; in 1841, one in 
twenty-six ; in 1840, one in fifty-one. 

Of these twenty-seven, fifteen died of con- 
sumption, six of scrofulous maladies, four of 
brain-fever, one of searlet-fever, one of tubercles 
on the brain. 



The directors lay great stress on the manner 
in which this multitude of youths are occupied 
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on the Sabbaibnlaj. The principle on wtich the 
internal regulations of the edony proceeds^ in 
this respect, is based on that ddiveved do^m to 
these times by an ancient Father of the Church : 
^' Que le demon nous trouve tpujours occup^ a 
quelque chose d'utile.''-— ^" Let the devil find us 
ever occupied in something really useful.") 

The mass and other sacred services are regu- 
larly performed in the chapel, where it appears 
the youths comport themselves with a reverential 
sense of the solemn duties to whieh they are 
called. 

After mass they are addressed very feelingly 
and familiarly by the almoner, M. TAbb^ Gar 
tian Brault, ^^homme plein de zMe, de toler- 
ance, de charit6." 

One of the directors assembles them at another 
hour for the hearing of an address on their obli- 
gations as members of a Christian community,-— 
in the spirit of Him who said, ^' It is not the 
will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish." 

They are permitted to practise both vocal and 
instrumental music* in the intervals between 

♦ The reader is probably not aware, that for some time 
past, the lads at our Fomidling Hospital, in London, 
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diyine serviee and tbeb meala ; on the priheipk 
that the gratidcatioii resulting from musie hat 
nething ginftil in itself; that kda capabk of 
phyilrg welt on brasa instnunenta are often here*- 
hy enabled to improve their condition in after^ 
life, even morally ; for nothing is more probable 
than that such a youth will, in his native village, 
be - soon introduced to regular attendance at 
church, by becoming a player of the ophieleide 
or serpent, in the choir ; and thus £J1 more fire« 
quently under the special notice of the clergy^ 
man than he would if left among the common 
multitude. And, sa regards the military service, 
he would find himself receiving better pa^y, and 
bold mnk higher than the common soldier, by 
his qualifications as a musician. 

The youths are also permitted to recreate 
themselves with gymnastic exercises on Sunday, 
especially in using the fire-engine ;-— a brigade for 
the effective use of which has been formed in the 
colony ; and in some recent instances, (as on the 
occasions of the village church and their own 

h&ve, &OIA a oertain ag^ been ineitruofed in music; and 
that an excellent band has been formed among them, 
capable of executing scientific compositions. The bugle 
has superseded all bells on the premises. 
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bam being on fire,) has done good seryice. The 
principle on which these exercises are autho* 
rised is this, — ^that the more healthily &tigaed 
the body is, the -less room is left for those evil 
thoughts which originate in idleness and ennui. 
This is unpeufort ; but there are, undoubtedly, 
many ways of filling up the leisure of the Sab- 
bath in Roman Catholic countries, much less 
innocent than the climbing of a pole, the run- 
ning of a hundred yards, or the pumping of 
water into tanks. 

"For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do." 



The discipline of punishment is 

1 Krasement of the name from the Tablet of Honours. 

2 Custody in company with others. 

3 Hard labom-. 

4 Coarse bread and water. 

6 Solitary confinement in a light cell. 

6 Solitary confinement in a dark ceU. 

7 Consignment to the prison of the district. 

The most efficacious of these punishments is 
the fifth. Those who are confined to a light 
cell are set to work at making heads for nails ; 
hammering the bit of iron till the head is formed, 
at a machine which calls into action both arms 
and legs. 
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They are permitted to leave the cell daily, 
bat without access to any human being : at these 
intervals they are set to work at the breaking of 
stones : the directors repudiating '^ ces odieux 
procedes du tread-mill et da crank-mill Anglois,^^ 
f— " which only employ prisoners in grinding airT'* 
The lads have always expressed dread of the soli- 
tary imprisonment; and those who have, in after- 
life, spoken of the discipline they underwent in 
the colony, have been heard to say, '* We 
should have preferred corporal punishment at the 
time ; but the cell was that which stands us in 
most good wow." * 



The state grants elevenpence a-day, for the 
maintenance of young prisoners in the prisons 
of France resembling our Houses of Correction. 
At Mettray, the outlay is over thirteenpence. 

The revenue received between 1839 and 1845 
amounted to between forty-seven and forty-eight 
thousand pounds sterling. The produce of land 
cultivated by the colony realized, in the year 

* The January number, (163i) ^^ ^he Qyarterly Review , 
contains a deeply-interesting article on the Pentonville 
Prison, which my readers will peruse with no light satis- 
&ction, alter reading these memoranda of Mettray. 

N 5 
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1846, upwards of SSOOL The profits of the 
fiictories are very limited^ inasmuch as the youthB 
are withdrawn from the ihstitution at the period 
when they have attained proficiency in the sevend 
crafts. Still this department of work is produc- 
tive ; and the contributions, from all quarters, of 
tibjects calculated to uphold the general purposes 
f>f the institution, are very considerable. I saw 
the late Mrs. Fry's name printed as that of the 
donor of some prime English beoiH* 

The king subscribes 401, a-year ; Her majesty 
£0^. The late lamented Madame Adelaide, 
sister to the king, used to subscribe 20^. The 
Comte de Paris 20?., and the Duke of Nemours 
4iL The Gours Royales and Conseils Generaux 
send up the most liberal donations; the more 
especially as the institution owes its foundation 
to one of their own body. The government, like- 
wise, grants certain sums in aid ; as, indeed, 
becomes a Christian legislature, on behalf of a 
system which is ever active in repairing evil and 
preparing good. 

When we reflect on the results following the 
incarceration of lads of tender age among hard- 
ened young rogues and vagabonds, proficie^nts in 
all the cunning and craft of vice, whose thoughts, 
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words, and works^ are all corrupt and corrupting, 
and whose influence on the half-tutored novice 
in crime preys hourly on the heart and mind 
to his undoing, it is impossible to regard such 
asylums as these with any feeling but veneration. 
The regulating principle in Mettray is that 
whieh would raise the forlorn and worse than 
fttherless child, firom a living death to newness of 
Ufe. It is decidedly regenerative : it shews each 
lad a more excellent way, while it reminds him 
that the end of the things he once approved and 
sought for, is death. It strives to render all its 
inmates worthy of that nature in which they were 
created, — " a little lower than the angels C and to 
rescue them £rom the debased condition of brutes 
that have no understanding. They are here in 
tmifling for nsefiilness and honour in their coun- 
try; their energies are called forth towards worthy 
and ennobling pursuits ; their feelings and affec- 
tions lifted up from the creation to the Oreator, 
from earth to heaven, while thus learning and la- 
bouring truly to get their own living, and to dis- 
chaige their duty with all fiiithftilness in that 
coutse and condition of life to which it may please 
Divine Providence to call them. There is neither 
fibction, intrigue, saperstition, priestcmft, nor 
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^ ' . 

quackery, in tiny one principle or practice within 

the range of this incomparable institution^ ope^ 
rations: There are no bolts or bars, stocks, or 
manacles ; no indications of a gaol or of disgracCi 
In tny regards, the forgiving mercies of a Ood of 
all goodness descend upon the young inmates of 
Mettray with grace and blessing accordant with 
the spirit of the French expression sans discern^ 
menu involves the meaning ^' They know not what 
they do,'' the first martyr's dying invocation, "Lay 
not this sin to their charge ! "—for these poor 
boys are received here, under the age of sixteen, 
as transffressars without diseemmewt^ (as I stated 
at the beginning,) and the numbers who leave 
this temporary home with tears of regret, and 
from time to time revisit it as married men, 
good husbands, good fathers, good subjects, good 
Christians, form a bright cloud of witnesses to the 
piety, benevolence, and patriotism which origi-^ 
nated such a perfect system of correctional educa- 
tion and reform ; and to the exemplary faithfulness 
and merit with which it has been undeviatingly 
carried out. A note on our own kindred institu* 
tion (Parkhurst) in the Isle of Wight, will be 
found in the Appendix ; and, as I have already 
observed, the Reports of the Commissioners for 
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Pentonville Prison between 1848-7, will rivet 
the attention of the most desultory reader. 

Having visited the cathedral, and surveyed the 
country from its towers, which command a splen- 
did panoramic view of the course of the Loire and 
Cher, and the plains of Touraine extending into 
the very centre of France, we strolled through the 
city of Tours, and conjured up images of Charles 
de Lorraine, of Louis XI., Tristan THermite, 
and others, whom the great Wizard of the North 
has immortalized in his romance of '^Quentin 
Durward.*" We went to supper, however, at the 
Hdtel de Londres, without encountering , King 
Hugon, who, on the authority of Pasquier, was a 
time-honoured Goblin well known by the Turones 
Casarodunij (that is to say, by the natives of this 
town,) as a perambulator of its then unilluminated 
lanes and bye-ways, seeking proselytes and com- 
panionship. The circumstance of the Protestants 
meeting to discuss the great cause of the Refor- 
mation at night in Tours, is supposed to have 
attached to this party the name of " Hugonots;''' 
a sobriquet or nickname for which they were in- 
debted to the royal sprite just mentioned. Several 
other derivations, however, have been conjectured ; 
and it is one of the many indications of the diffi- 
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Gulty of writing history, that a term so ffimiliarly 
recognized should be still in common use to ex- 
press the opinions of the French reformers of the 
sixteen^th century, and, yet, that its real origin 
should remain utterly unknown. 

Returned to Paris on the 6th July, and left it 
with regret on July 8th, for Rouen. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Theee is hardly a city in Europe whose en- 
virons, taken for all in all, are prettier than those 
of Paris. This was the conviction with which I 
looked forth, right and left, from our railway-car- 
riage windows, on the banks of the Seine and its 
waters : its islands, not " with three tall trees," 
but three hundred ; ** its white walled distant 
towns,^^ and the sunny matsans de eampagm^ 
villas, and country seats, gardens, and guvngeMe$ 
for the varied population of the neighbourhood of 
Paris. At Poissy (the largest cattle^market in 
France,) we set down nearly 120 butchers, who 
had come hither to buy for the abattoirs. The 
slopes and hill-sides at Triel were tinted into all 
the hues of the rainbow by the commixture of 
crops on the farcdt&mewt system ; the narrow 
widths of which, seen at two or three miles^ dis- 
tance, resembled rich carpets stretched from the 
plains to the very summit of the highest hill. 
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At Mantes, celebrated for that &tal pitch on 
to the pommel of his saddle, which caused, a few 
days afterwards, the death of William the Con- 
queror, (Sept. 9, 1087,) we perceived plain indi- 
cations of our countrymen having had a hand in 
the " Line of rail,''— 

Buffet et Salle de Ra&aichissemens. 
Lunch and Refreshment Room. 

Veenon, reminding us of the late Archbishop 
and the See of York, truly and beautifully illus- 
trates the femily motto, 

" Vernon semper viret." 

All was freshness, greenness, on either side: 
woodlands worthy of Vallombrosa, and yalleys 
that might well be said to flow with ^^ milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands/^ It is a delightful 
locality, indeed. The landscapes along the line 
are more like English scenery than any district I 
had seen in Europe. At about five or six miles 
beyond a place called Gaillon, I could easily 
imagine myself travelling through marshland in 
Norfolk* The willow-pollards abounded ; but 
there was a line of hill in the extreme distance. 
Saw Ch&teau Gaillard, the favourite abode of 
Richard Cceur de Lion, Ten miles further on 
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brought us within view of a range of hills resem- 
bling part of that long ridge, so well known as 
the ** Back-bone of Kent." I could see, " in 
my mind's eye,'' Boxley with its chalkpits, tufts, 
and clumps of dark-foliaged trees : — but this was 
vexatious. I thought I had left Kent behind 
me at Folkstone ; whereas Normandy brought 
it all before me, every five or six miles, with 
exception of the hops. We had bidden fare- 
well ta the vine-country* The Somersetshire 
*' cup-o*-cider" supersedes in Normandy the "<fo- 
fme-bouteUle de vin^^"* of the grape-growing dis- 
tricts ; land a change for the worse it is. 

The view from the bridge at Tourville, look- 
ing right and left on to the Seine, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Let him who knows not the meaning 
of the term paymge riant^ halt at Oissel, and 
gaze on the waving crops of a hundred colours, 
in the month of July : let him mark the Isle of 
Wight-like chines and hollows, slopes and ravines; 
or, behold a vision of certain of our highest Bed- 
fordshire hills, whose hollows are gigantic amphi- 
theatres clothiedwith velvety grass ; and he will 
duly appreciate the value of hill and dale in any 
province; but more especially here in Normandy, 
where the steepest hills are literally clothed with 
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the riches of a luxuriant soil (argillaeeous earth), 
the capabilities of which, in the hands of an 
eoHghtened British agriculturist, \roxM be hardly 
credited. What shall we say beyond fire 
quarters per ac^e ? 

On the road-side we obserred large breadths 
of potato-crops, rye, and wheat. The hay was 
being ^' bottled," and in several places mowed, 
ako, by women only. We saw nine thus em** 
ployed in a field not very fiur from Rouen^ whtdi 
we entered at fire minutes to two ; agreeably td 
the announcement of the time*table at the sta^ 
tion. It is a noble city, certainly ; and does not 
disaprpoint, at first glance, as many renowned 
places do. Knowing that the magnificent spire 
of the Cathedral, was destroyed by fire in Sejn 
tember, 18S2, we were prepared for its iron sub-^ 
stitute. It is an ugly kdder-like pieee of work» 
more creditable to blacksmiths than to architects; 
but, considering that the original stone (Salisbury- 
like) spire was overthrown by lightning, and ite 
two wooden successors burnt by accidental fire, 
it is not matter of astonishment that the mayor 
and corporation resorted to some less inflammable 
material. The chief fault, I conceive, lies in its 
being open work. It wants lining : the spire at 
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present is little else than a eoiteateiiatioB of iron 
bars, wbich a limited proportion of &ets and 
finials has not redeemed from tbat uncouth, ugly 
appearance of honse-ladders to which I have 
already allnded. The outline should be broken 
more frequently; the projecting points should 
have been more prominent ; the bai^metal should 
have been overlaid at intervals with the scroll-^ 
work of florid Gothic. One would have wagered 
that the ingenuity of the French would have 
succeeded, beyond all other talent, in concealing 
the iron realities, and making the beholder ex^- 
claim in the words of Anthony, so &r as to say, 

" You are not wood, you are not stones ! " 

yet withholding from him the hard fact of the 
whole pyramid having been hammered into ex- 
istence at the anvil ; not chiselled at the quarry, 
or sculptured behind the wooden hoard, under 
the surveillance of a French Barry, Smirke, 
Moseley, or Blore. 

By-the-by, we observed that at all the churches 
where masons and sculptor^s assistants are em- 
ployed in restoring any parts of the exterior, the 
masses of stone are built into the main structure, 
and left with projecting square blocks amply suf- 
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ficient for the artist to work iiito the required 
shape. These blocks sometimes remain untotiched 
for many years.* When . the design is to be 
chiselled out and completed, a scaffolding is 
raised, and the work is accomplished under a tar- 
paulin or not, according to the time of year or 
state of the weather. This may be seen at our 
new palace in Westminster* 

The western fa9ade, or front, of the cathedral, 
is well worth an hour or two^s steady gazing. It 
was a marvellous work, considering its completion 
within one-and-twenty years ; between a«d. 1509 
and 1580, Of the two towers, that to the south- 
ward is facetiously called " the Butter Tower,'* 
from the circumstance of its having been erected 
by devout Catholics who were requited, even in 
this planet, for their alms-giving on behalf of 
Mother Church by a dispensation or indulgence, 
which permitted them to eat butter during Lent ! 
It is twenty-eight feet higher than our *^ Monu- 
ment," and occupied twenty-two years in build- 
ing. Cardinal d^Amboise presented a bell to this 
church in the year 1601, the circumference of 
which was thirty feet, and height ten. It weighed 
86,000 pounds, and ("curious, if true!'') the 
* See Appendix 
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founder, Jean le Machon, of Charires, was so 
delighted at his own success in having cast this 
monster, that he died of joy within one month 
after the com|>letion of his work. The said 
*' George d'Amboise," (such was the tiUe,) made 
no little noise in the world through nearly three 
centuries. Unfortunately, however, the vigorous 
efforts of the ringers, who gave a merry peal to 
Louis XVI. on his visit to Rouen in 1786, cost 
^* Geoige^^ his life. It was cracked ; and the Re- 
publican Government eventually caused it to be 
melted down into cannon. I saw a fragment of 
it, three inches thick, in the Museum — ^^ Ex pede 
Herculem!''* The whole must have been a 
mountain of bronze.* When, in 1794, this 
sonorous mass was broken up, a few pieces were 
cast into moulds, and re-produced as medals 
which are now of exceeding rarity. They bore 
these three lines on their eojergm : — 

Monument de Vanit^^ 
D^truit pour Tutilite, 
^ L'an 2 de I'egalite. 

This is a short and sweet ^^ Romance of the 
BelU'Mi^deed. 

♦ The grfeat bell of St. Paul's Cathedral, London, 
weighs 11470 pounds. 
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Among the haS'-rdiefs at the portial t)f the 
northern transept, puiportuig to be illuatrHtions of 
Bible history, is one of a very edifying chfimcter, 
and -wtll calcalated to mi^ch the ancient ^^ 60^ 
Woman ^ at the ironmonger's k St. Giles's, 
London. 




A man leaning on his right elbow and holding 
a head in his left hand, himself being headless ; 
yet hardly likely to acknowledge the Tiead for his 
own, it being that of a hog ! This bears the ap- 
pearance of an heretica;l sneer at good St. Dioiry- 
sius. Were it introduced, at the present date, in 
the portal of Wells Cathedral, the archaeologists 
of Somerset would, in the year 2148, most pro- 
bably regard sueh an effigy as having reference to 
certain hogsheads^ in excess, of cider consumed by 
a canon of the chapter.— The nave of this cathedral 
is beautiful to behold,but most deplorably marred 
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and disfigosed by a florid Itmc screen parking off 
the choir. Nothing could be in woise taste. Yet 
how common is this offensive intermixture of the 
architectural orders ! The resplendent whiteness 
and beauty of the fagade of Milan Oathodral, 
that 

" vultus mmium lubricus aspici," 
(WTiose flitting lights of beauty defy the admirer's gaze,) 

<< honour the corruption '' of style discernible in 
its details ; but perhaps this is the only instance 
in which a fair face covers such a multitude of 
sins against the conventional laws of art. In this 
interior at Rouen, the introduction of the Greek 
style is prominently disagreeable ; and the doors 
of the transepts are more like the entries to some 
ciiy company ^s hall or coiporation committee 
rooms, than porches of entry into a Gothic 
temple^ 

The purple radiance of the stained glass in the 
windows behind the choir almost redeems these 
abominations. The combined columns of the 
aisles Ane, also, well worthy of close inspection ; 
though esdiibiting a downright fawtada in that 
department of ecdesiastical style. The relics 
of the Pkntagenets, and the monuments of the 
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Amboises, the Duke of Breze and Diana of Poio- 
tiers, are equally curious. 



We devoted many hours to the abbey-church 
of St. Ouen, which has stood through five cen- 
turies, one of the wonders of art. With my 
memory enriched with the recollections of all the 
churches I had seen on the continent within one- 
and-thirty years, and of the splendour of our own 
abbey of St. Peter in Westminster, King's 
College, Cambridge, and Salisbury Cathedral, not 
to speak of York Minster or Durham, Lichfield 
and Canterbury, I felt, when leaving this majestic 
pile, that, taking it for all in all, I never should 
look upon its like again. The view of the aisle, 
looking westward from the transept, of the rose* 
window, and, indeed, of all its painted windows, 
invaluable as they are as works of consummate 
art, independently of the effect produced through- 
out the interior by their astonishing brilliancy, 
cannot but be considered as one of the finest 
coups cTml in the world. The length of the 
interior is only fifty feet less than that of our 
St. PauPs, and comprises 125 windows; to con- 
template which, we stood in the chapel of the 
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Virginy fit the furthest extremity, looking right 
forward, towards that most maghificent window 
which, 

** velut inter ignes, 
Lupa minores," 

fills all the air around with beanty. We were 
Tery desirous of observing the well*known optical 
effect of the whole interior being reflected in one 
of the vast basins, or shells, for holy water ; but 
the western end of the building was undergoing 
extensive repair, and the said shell was empty. 
I proposed to the himmr in attendance that we 
should send for a pail or two of water, but the 
suggestion was rejected as most heretical. It 
was easy to perceive, in another shell, or benitier^ 
higher up the nave, how the refracted image 
would be perceptible at the point where it is 
ordinarily to be seen by the faithful and un- 
fidthful, indiscriminately. The people speak 
l^apturously of this their church of St. Ouen, and 
:well they may ; it is one of the noblest in the 
world, and, considering the escape from total con-i 
flagxation at the hands of the besotted Hugonots, 
who made three huge bonfires in it, S85 years 
since, and from the equally brutal desecration 
perpetrated by the republicans, towards the close of 

VOL. II. o 
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the last century, vhen they built up a blacksmith's 
forge in it, it is, as it were, ^^ a brand snatched 
from the burning/' and the more exceedingly pre- 
cious in that the most efficacious expedients were 
at various periods adopted to lay it even with 
the dust. 

I would advise travellers to view the exterior 
from the garden; standing north-east of the little 
fet (Teau in the middle. 

St. Maclou ; and more and more beauty in 
stained glass. The most remarkable feature in 
this church, however, is a winding staircase lead- 
ing from the nave up to the organ-loft. It is en- 
tirely of stone, the exquisite carving of which will 
be most easily conceived by my mention of its 
close resemblance to those wonderfully cut ivory 
balls brought over into Europe from China, which 
not only contain ball within ball to the extent, of 
seven or eight in number, but also display a deli- 
cacy of finish only to be surpassed by the gold 
and silver filligree work of the East. 

I fortunately discovered an accurate print illus- 
trating this very singular monument of art and 
inde&Ugable industry. 
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Our next visit was to the church of St. Patrice, 
where the stained glass is exceedingly rich and 
beautiful. (Sixteenth century.) Hence we drove 
to the eminence on which is situate the chapel or 
church of St. Gervais ; on the front of which, to 
our left as we entered, is a marble tablet fixed in 
the wall, recording an event not uninteresting to 
Englishmen : — 

Ici etoit Le Prieur^ de St, Gervais, 

ou mourut Guillaume le Conqu^rant, 

Le 9 Septembre, 

MLXXXVII. 

Academia Roth, posuit 
An. 1846. 

On this site stood the Priory of St. Gervais, 

where William the Conqueror died on 

the 9th of September, 1087.* 

The Royal Academy of Rouen 

erected this memorial, A J). 1846. 

We also cast a glance at the house (No. 1S2, 
Rue des bons En&ns) where Fontenelle was bom 
on the 11th of February, 1657. I never hear 
this old fellow^s name mentioned without thinking 
of asparagus. 

* He died from the ii\jury received from the pummel of 
his saddle, when his horse was plunging violently at the 
burning of Mantes. 
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He had invited a friend to dine with him on 
one day in May or June^ when asparagus was in 
season ; and as his guest preferred melted butter 
lo oil in the preparation of that vegetable fot 
table, he considerately instructed the cook to serve 
up ttoo dishes; one containing asparagus dressed 
with oil, the other served with butter. About 
ten minutes before dinner time, Fontenelle's friend 
fell down in an apoplectic fit. He rang the bell 
of the apartment, and brought a servant or two 
to raise the prostrate man. While this was being 
done, Fontenelle ran out into the passage and 
called loudly over the stair-head to the cook, 
<' Dress all the asparagus with oil ! no butter — 
all oil I'' 



Rouen contains some dear, delightful old 
houses, quaint and grotesque in the extreme. 
Some of the most renowned of these antique 
dwellings formerly exhibited a considerable ex- 
tent of stone-carving, executed after oil-paintings 
by early masters. We saw one of these at the 
Museum, which had been taken down from a 
decayed mansion, No. 80, in the Rue St. Re- 
main, bearing date a.d. 1576. It represented 
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an old school-mistress seated in a wicker-work 
chair, and several pupils. This was wrought after 
a picture by Frank Ploris of Antwerp, a. d. 
1620. 

Some house-fronts exhibit heads of the apos- 
tles ; others, that of Christ, There is a tra- 
dition in the Romish Church, that the woman 
cured of her flux by the touch of the garment of 
Christ, made an image of him, in preservation of 
his sacred features, and placed it over her door, 
around which she began to train flowers;. and 
that every flower that grew above the said bust 
possessed, henceforth, the power of healing. 
Peter Dyvotte, a Dominican friar, argued from 
this (in a discourse preached at Chartres in the 
year 1696), the expediency of aflfc^ing such 
images to dwellings. He quoted the authority 
of Sozomen, a learned controversialist of the 
fifth century, (Ecclesiast. History, lib. v. c. 20,) 
whose opinions were supported by Eusebius and 
several other writers of the first ages. The 
architects of succeeding centuries referred to this 
primitive usage, when decorating private houses 
with the effigies of saints ; and it was urged 
that such adornments were introduced in the days 
of Christ for the purpose of superseding the 
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statues, similiarly employed, of the heathen, to 
vhich allusion is made in the line, 

" Et vigilant nostra semper in urbe lares." 
And ever in our city's wide domain, 
Its household gods their guardian watch maintain* 

The statues of St. Peter and St. Paul have 
always been preferred to other tutelar saints, on 
ramparts, citadels, and places demanding special 
vigilance; the spiritual keys of the one being 
regarded as the guarantee of security ; and the 
long-sword of the other (glaive de la parole) 
as the emblem of stout defence. One Andre 
Valladier, abbot of St. Amould de Metz, in a 
sermon preached in Advent, at Paris, a.d, 1612, 
in the church of S. Mederic, told his hearers 
that the Protestants woiild probably ridicule the 
notion of any saint exercising influence in the 
defence of Church, castle, or dwelling-house : 

<^ Les Hugonots s'en riront ; gros animaux, 
bestes, brutes, qui se moquent de tout; qui 
croient plus k un Tite Live qvCk toute la sacree 
antiquity. Laissons les 1^ en leur damnation, 
et en Fenfer de leur incredulity.^' 

(*' The Hugonots * will sneer at this ; — a set 
of gross animals, brute beasts, — who make a 
* Protestants. 
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mockej^ of everytliing ; who attach more credit 
to a page of Titus Livius than to all that has 
been handed down from the earliest sacred re- 
cords. Let us leave them to themselves in their 
damnation, — in the hell of their unbelief.) 
Really this abbot and Niebuhr the Dane would 
. go far towards making some of us old Oxonians 
toss Livy out of window ! 

There is an old Norman ballad, sung in by- 
gone-times by the children of th^ several towns 
of the west country in France, which is supposed to 
lefer to the common practice of erecting the statues 
of Apostles outside the 'dwelling-houses : — 

** Saint Pierre, Saint Simon ! 
Gardez bien notre maison: 
S'il y vient un pauvre, 
Baillez 11 Taumone : 
S'il y vient un pterin, 
Baillez li de notre vin : 
Mais s'il y vient un larron, 
Baillez li du lourd b^ton ! 

Pipi — i — ^i — i— i — e ! ! ! 

vhich I venture to render thus :— 

Peter th' Apostle ! O Simon tbe blest I 
Watch strictly our dwelling, the home of our rest. 
Should an object of charity come to the door, 
Oh, give him the alms that are due from our store : 
Shoi^d a pilgrim by chance on our threshold recline. 
Then proffer him straightway a cup of our wine : 
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But if, liaply, a robber attempt any trick. 
Pray, give him enough of a good heavy stick ! 
Pipi — i. i. i. i. fe. 

We visited, as a matter of coarse, the cele- 
brated Hdtel de Bouigtheroulde ; the entrance 
into which is from the square in which was per* 
petiated the iniquitous murder of Joan of Arc in 
the year 1431. There is, as is well known, a 
statue in the middle of this open space, surmount- 
ing a pump or watering-place (it can hardly be 
called a fountain) ; and the people regard it as an 
effigy of the poor maiden who fell a sacrifice to 
the ignorance, superstition, and ferociousness of 
that period. I trust, for the sake of romance 
and the cause of beauty throughout the world, 
that the heroine of Domremy was gifted, at the age 
of twenty-nine, when she suffered death, with far 
more insinuating grace and features than are dis- 
cernible in this scarecrow, which resembles one of 
Reubens's raw-boned Flemish matrons done into 
stone, and richly merits that doom which was so 
unjustly awarded to the living personage it is by 
courtesy supposed to represent. The six relievos 
in the court-yard of the above-mentioned hotel, 
representing the celebrated meeting of our Henry 
and Francis I., on the field of the Cloth of Gold, 
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have been too often and too amply described to 
warrant any description from my pen. They are 
very curious, and well repay the trouble of inquiry. 
Cotman and Dawson Turner published very ac- 
curate drawings of these sculptures ; and the late 
Dr* Dibdin, who had a lynx-eye in distinguishing 
works of high art, as well as editiones principe$, 
made special mention of them in his bibliogra-* 
phical, antiquarian, and picturesque tour through 
France. It is matter of astonishment that these 
highly-finished panels have braved the weather, 
in open air, through so many years. The relief 
is still sharp and highly expressive. 

The mansion itself is upwards of three cen- 
turies old, very picturesque, and very interesting 
in all its associations ; but it is ridiculous in the 
old crone who oflBiciates generally as door-keeper 
and cicerone, to point out the apartments in 
which the Maid of Orleans was confined up to 
the day of her murder ; as she was burned by the 
executioner fifty years before the Hotel de 
Bourgtheroulde was built. 

But Joan's history has been invariably mysti- 
fied both in and out of her own land ; and some 
pains were taken by several writers to show that 
she was not executed '* by any manner of means !" 
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but 80 &r from ending her days at the stake, was 
spirited away by some dexterous acquaintances on 
the day fixed for her immolation, and some months 
afterwards reappeared as the wife of a gentleman 
of Amboise ! 

The credit of History^ at any rate, seems to 
have been at stake, if the young military lady 
never was. With which shocking bad pun and 
her portraiture I close this chapter. 




[Murdered ftt Rouen, May 30, 1431, aged 89 years.] 
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